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III. How to Begin 


Gens, now, that we have pulled ourselves 

into a fairly judicial attitude of mind, sympa- 
thetic, preferring to find good rather than evil ; and 
supposing that we realize the obstructions and difficul- 
ties arising from our adultism,—nothing is left for us 
but to get down to work. 

Here is this child of two, this boy of five, this girl 
of eight, perhaps of fourteen. What sha// you do? 
What do you wanc to do? Boss? Then go back to 
your ‘‘attitude’’ again. It needsattention. No, the 
attitude is right, but you don’t know how to begin. 
Join a child-study club? No harm in it so long as 
you don’t think more of the club than you do of your 
child. Send ou: questionnaires and work up syllabi? 
Study Hall, Suily, Warner, Barnes, O'Shea, Smith, 
Wiggin, Shinn, Adler, Preyer, Froebel, Blow, Harri- 
son, Perez, Dewey, Hughes, and the host of them? 
Au right in time. But wait. 

As *© teaching, we must take thé particular child 
where we Sud Aim, so in studying this child we had 
Letter begin with him,—not with a book about the 
nervexs system, not with psychology. Start with 
some interes? of the child, some manifestation, ac- 
tivity, refusal, enjoyment, failure, indulgence, appeal, 
excuse, concealment, fear, desire, energy, dream, re- 
luctance, invention, disobedience, obedience, verbal 
error, Caress, cry, question, persistence, cruelty, self- 
denial, courage, chum. This is enough for a selec- 
tion of ycur point of departure in your study. In the 
first interpretation of the child at 
any one of these points you may 
be, probably will be, mistaken. 
Don't go the way of those theolo- 
gians who first write their creed and 
then look for proof texts to sustain 
it. Don't decide beforehand that 
your child is lazy, bad, smart, false, 
weak, until he has proved so. On 
two points, at least, parents are in 
danger of such prejudgment, — 
namely, mentally, they say, the child 
is far above the average ; morally, 
he is like the average,—needs con- 
tinual correction, 
punishment. 
attitude again. 


command, and 

But this is the wrong 
It isn’t judicial. 
Now it is a sense of values that 

you have to cultivate. 


Some things 
that you attach great importance to 
are relatively of little importance ; 
some day, if you do not worry. about 
these things, and make too much of 
them, your child will turn a corner 


suddenly and appear in a new ré/e. There is a bio- 
logical connection between the two states, but it is in- 
visible, so pass it by. On the other hand, some things 
that you treat lightly now are going to give you pain or 
pleasure in the future. What are they? Oh! that is 
what your child study is to find out. Too late, do you 
say? Well, here is where a little consultation of books 
and with persons may come in. The thing is that you 
must have an objective point toward which your study, 
investigation, and consultation, are directed. The 
trouble with all kinds of popular ‘‘study’’ is, that it 
has no conscious point in view,—no clear objective. 
Let us take a few specimen instances,—premising 
that you must continually suspect yourself of giving a 
moral import or motive to that which is merely physi- 
cal, Or, again, you will underrate the physical, even 
when you see it. ‘‘ What does it matter if the chil- 
dren do get fatigued?’’ exclaims one pious writer. 
Let your child study answer that question. Piety 
alone isn’t competent. It prejudges,—pretenus to 
study the child, but does it only with the intention of 
finding the desired ‘‘ proof-texts'’ in him. 

Here is a baby that frets and screams in its coach. 
Tradition says that it is sleepy, has colic, is teething, 
or is bad-tempered. Three of these supposed causes 
are physical ; the other we may, by courtesy at least, 
call moral. At all events, if it is decided that the 
cause is pure temper, it is rated as naughty, and so 
put in the moral category. Now, it may be none of 
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these. Quite probably the afternoon s:n is shining 
directly into the baby's eyes. Quite possibly, eight 
or ten years later on, the schoolroom, as Miss Shinn 
suggests, will be blamed, and the oculist summoned, 
because of this afternoon sun (otherwise called tem- 
per, colic, teeth, or sleepiness). These screams in 
the coach are your objective point o departure for 
child study. The baby, from your pvint of view, is 
a screamer and kicker. Now what is a screamer and 
kicker? (Work it out. This is child study. 

Here is a mother who sits at the piano and sings. 
She hopes that her youngster will thus have his feel- 
ing and his ear cultivated for music. The child in- 
variably leaves the room. Tradition says that he 
doesn't like music, and must be forced to remain 
under its influence. Child study must determine the 
real reason for the child's withdrawal. The last thing 
the mother will think of, perhaps, will be that, in 
singing, she makes such ugly faces that the child 
recoils from the sight of her. His ear may be 
esthetically pleased, but his eye is esthetically of- 
fended, and proves the stronger in 
the duel of the senses. Froebel 
mentions an actual case of this kind. 
It is suggestive of far-reaching re- 
sults,—for not merely the eye, but 
the affections, may be offended. 
The child doesn't want his mother 
to look like that. 

Here is a much older child. Too 
early she was forced to read literature 
above the plane of her experience, 
because the adult called it ‘good 
literature.’’ Now is the time when 
she should come into the love of it, 
but the old weariness and disgust has 
ruled it out of her interest forever. 
Tennyson is killed by being forced 
too early. 

We have been taking our start- 
ing-points from music and reading 
—or literature. Let us pursue the 
study a little farther in these direc- 
tions. It is not uncommon to hear 
some one say that children ought to 
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have ‘‘the best."" They must not have ‘ Gospel 
Hymns’’ or ordinary Sufiday-school hymns, because 
these are not the best music, and the children are as 
good as the rest of us, and entitled to the best that 
the market affords. The same plea is frequently 
made about children’s reading. Here is Charles 
Dudley Warner, for instance, who, notwithstanding 
he is the author of ‘‘ Being a Boy,’’ says: ‘‘Good 
literature is as necessary to the growth of the soul as 
good air is to the growth of the body, and it is just as 
bad to put weak thoughts into the mind of a child as 
to shut him up in a room that is unventilated."’ 

Where is the prejudgment, and where does child 
study come in? The ambitious parent with an eye 
for culture is very apt to be taken with these pleas for 
good music and gooa literature for the children, 
They sound well, Their standard seems literary, 
artistic, and generally cultured. If the statements 
are assented to, the case is prejudged, and child- 
study, in this interest at least, is farcical. Itis just 
the province of child study here to determine what 
‘ good,’’ as applied to literature and music, means, 
The question to be settled is, Is it good for the child 
just because it is good for the adult? What are 
‘weak tthoughts,’’. and what are strong thoughts? 
It is often said that one acid is strong and another 
acid is weak. This will not do. The acid that is 
strong to one base is weak to another. It may attack 
silver furiously and be impotent against gold. Simi- 
larly, thoughts that are weak to one class of persons 
may be strong to another. A large field of investiga- 
tion is open just here. 

Your child is delighted with something that you 
read to him, or something that he sees or does. Is 
his delight the same in source and meaning as yours? 
Follow this out, and see where it leads. Your boy 
has killed a bird with a sling-shot, er robbed a nest. 
Is he cruel? Follow out all the motives, the whys 
and wherefores, the caprice and heedlessness, the 
suggestions which he has received from a naturalist's 
collections or the war in Cuba, and see how much 
they explain in the case. Another boy seems deceit- 
ful, treacherous, or sly and secretive. Has the 
national gloating over the manner of Aguinaldo's 
capture any responsibility for the boy's gloating over 
a forged letter of excuse for truancy ? 

Enough for the present. Perhaps one of the chief 
troubles with most adults is that they do not see the 
problems in the open commonplaces of child life. 
It will be a better thing for you to discover problems 
than to discover solutions, for the problem maker is 
pretty sure to be a problem solver. The most dis- 
couraging condition of all is that of knowing it all. 

PHILADELP'A, 
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The House that was Crooked 
By Eva Kinney Miller 


T WAS a very neat, pleasant-looking little cottage 
on the outside. There was a wide porch in front 
with vines clambering up on the end, and it looked 
as though it could be made into a pleasant home. 
But when the new family, who were moving in, began 
to lay their carpets and hang their curtains then the 
trouble began. The carpets would not fit and the 
curtains would not hang straight. At last. John, 
the man who helped, got out his rule and began to 
measure. 

**I've found out the trouble, Mrs. Walker,’’ he 
said, ** this here house is crooked. The doors and 
windows nearly all slant, and the floors of the rooms 
are lower in some corners than in others."’ 

After that a builder was called in to see what was 
the matter, and, when a thorough examination had 
been made, he informed Mrs. Walker that the trouble 
was all in the foundation. 

** You see,’ he explained, ‘the carpenter that 
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built this- house was all right. He made everything 
straigh' and square and plumb. But the foundation 
underneath was poor. Only part of it was rock. 
Some of it was wood, and some was made of mortar 
and small stones. Now the wood has rotted away, 
and the mortar has crumbled into sand, so the house 
has sunk down in some places, and not.in others, and 
that makes it crooked inside. The only remedy for 
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OBERT BROWN- 
ING has rendered 
to the life of our 
day the great ser- 
vice of restating 
spiritual truth in 
one of its most 
modern and inti- 

mate forms. ‘‘ The development of a soul : little else is 

worth study,’’ he says in his preface to ‘‘ Sordello ;"’ 
and from first to last his work is based upon this 
prime motif, the proper study of mankind. 

A great poet dealing essentially with ethical values, 
he is more concerned to say things forcibly than to 
say them beautifully. ‘* The love of lovely words”’ 
was never a supreme emotion with Browning, as it 
was with Keats, and, in his earlier work, with Tenny- 
son. In spite of occasional lines of great beauty, and 
the abundant evidence of power to express himself in 
the highest poetic form, the message was always his 
chief care. His name stands for a sane, robust 
manliness in poetry, for a ‘‘ tremendous optimism,”’ 
a persistent faith in God and the soul, and the ulti- 
mate triumph of right. 
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** As the record from youth to age 
Of my own, the single soul, — 
So the world’s wide book, one page 
Deciphered, explains the whole 
Of our common heritage,’’ 


he wrote when an old man; and this human docu- 
ment, the book of his soul,—as his poetry is,—must 
continue to be of interest, in spite of all peculiarities 
of utterance, so long as men recognize in it glimpses 
of their own spiritual history. 

‘¢The development of a soul !"’ 
order. 


** Hints and previsions of these faculties 
Are strewn confusedly everywhere about 
The inferior natures, and all lead up higher, 
All shape out dimly the superior race, 
The heir of hopes too fair to turn out false, 
And man appears at last.’’ 


Growth is the 


Moreover, this soul is a plant of endogenous growth. 
«« Incentives come from the soul's self ;"’ little things 
try its fiber as well as great, and a very trivial circum- 
stance may furnish the material for a crucial test of 
character. 


** All service ranks the same with God. 


Say not ‘a small event!’ Why ‘ small’? = 
‘Costs it more pain that this, ye call 

A ‘great event,’ should come to pass, 

Than that? Untwine me from the mass 

Of deeds which make up life, one deed 

Power shall fall short in or exceed !’’ 


Browning recognizes always a perfect plan in human 
destiny. He is able to maintain his fearless outlook 
because he sees that in the development of character 
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it is to tear it all down and build a new One in its 
place.’’ 
Then the builder went away, and left Mrs. Walker 
and John to fix the carpets and curtains the best they 
could, but they always looked crooked. 
Is a moral needed? ‘‘ For other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’’ 
NEPONSET, ILL. 
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The “ Tremendous Optimism ” 


Robert Browning 
By Helen Hicks 


suffering plays a supreme part. Life is hopeless, its 
failures monstrous, and its pain and disappointment 
unendurable, except on one hypothesis. We live 
again. This granted, all perplexities straighten them- 
selves, and life becomes a period of strenuous growth, 
in which growing-pains have their uses, age not a 
decadence but a promise, and death a new chap- 
ter in the soul's unending development. He is 
insistent on the necessity of this one thing,—that 
‘« there shall never be one lost good,’’ that ‘‘ our failure 
here’’ is ‘‘ but a triumph’s evidence for the fulness 
of the days.’’ In ‘‘ La Saisiaz,’’ a poem in which 
the personal note is strong, are these lines : 


** Only grant a second life: I acquiesce 

In this present life as failure, count misfortune’s worst 
assaults 

Triumph, not defeat, assured that loss so much the more 
exalts 

Gain about to be. ... 

Worst were best, defeat were triumph, utter loss were ut- 
most gain.’’ 


This is identical with St. Paul's, ‘‘ For our light 
affiiction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.’’ 

In ‘* Abt Vogler’’ the same idea is paramount. 


‘* Therefore to whom turn I but to thee, the ineffable 
Name? 
Builder and maker, thou,.of houses not made with 
hands ! 
What, have fear of change from thee who art ever the 
same ? : 
Doubt that thy power can fill the heart that thy power 
expands ? 
There shall never be one lost good! 
live as before ; 
The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound ; 


What was, shall 


What. was good shall be good, with, for evil, so much 


good more ; 
On earth, the broken ares ; in heaven, a perfect round. 


** All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall 
exist; 

Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor 
power 

Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the 

melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too 
hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the 
sky, 

Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard ; 

Enough that he heard it once: we shall hear it by and 
by.”’ 

The poem of ‘‘Cleon"’ is the superb plea for im- 
mortality Of a Greek whose traditional belief says that 
death ends all. It advances one of the strongest 
arguments for a future life,—the universal and un- 
quenchable desire for it. 


** It is so horrible, 
I dare at times imagine to my need 
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Some future state revealed to us by Zeus, 
Unlimited in capability 

For joy, as this is in desire for joy, — 

To seek which the joy-hunger forces us : 

That, stung by straitness of our lise, made strait 
On purpose to make prized the life at large, — 
Freed by the throbbing impulse we call death, 
We burst there as the worm into the fly, 

Who, while a worm still, wants his wings.’’ : 


There are persons who maintain that Browning 
cannot be generally read without an interpreter ; that 
he is, as the old Scotch woman said of Carlyle, ‘‘a 
varra deefeecult author.’’ Browning himself has 
more than once had something to say on this point. 
‘«T never designedly tried to puzzle people,’’ he once 
wrote to a friend. * On the other hand, I never pre- 
tended to offer: such literature as should be a sub- 
stitute for a cigar or a game at dominoes to an idle 
man.’’ There are certainly obscurities in his work, 
but, in spite of them, it needs no Browning Society to 
decipher Browning's message. It is to be found, in 
one form or another, on almost every page of his 
work : 

‘** God’s in his heaven : 
All’s right with, the. wogld !’’ 
‘*O world, as God has made it ! “ All is beauty : 
And knowing this is love, and love is duty. 
What further can be sought for or-declared ? ’’ 


al 
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It may be said that this is in direct opposition to the 
more or less prevalent opinion that ‘* the world ought 
to be hatched over, and hatched different.'’ 

Browning's faith is absolute. It leaves no room 
for fear of the future, or dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent; it works all.seeming contradictions into the pat- 
tern of a wise and beneficent plan. To accept such a 
doctrine is to place one's life forever beyond the possi- 
bility of disappointment or failure. It is a supreme and 
untroubled optimism, the vision of a system in which 
all things work together for the perfecting of character. 
The two extracts following are characteristic : 


** IT go to prove my soul ! 
I see my way as birds their trackless way, 
I shall arrive! What time, what circuit first, 
I ask not; but unless God send his hai! 
Or blinding fireballs, sleet or stifling snow, 
In some time, His good time, I shall arrive ”’ 


** Sun-treader, 1 believe in God, and truth, 
And love:.. 
. . . but chiefly when I die, . . 
All in whom this makes pleasant thoughts of me, 
Know my last state is happy, free from doubt, 
Or touch of fear.’’ 


Let me recall asentence of Walter Pater: ‘‘To burn 
always with this gem-like flame, to maintain this 
ecstasy, is success in life.’’ 

PLAINFIELD, ONT. 
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Summer Playgrounds in the Metropolis 
By Elizabeth L. Gebhard 


HERE is no happier place in lower New York in 
summer than the playgrounds of the public 
schools. The boys arrive in crowds promptly at half- 
past eight, the opening hour, and the girls are not long 
in following. The greater promptness of the boys is 
not the result of a more eager desire to reach the play- 
ground and its pleasures, but the girls are detained 
later at home to help with the housework before leav- 
ing for the forenoon. When they do come, many of 
the little caretakers are accompanied by babies, who 
enjoy the merry sports as much as their older brothers 
and sisters. Every child in the neighborhood who 
wishes to come is admitted, from the babies to boys 
and girls of sixteen, who occasionally join the chil- 
dren. 

The boys’ open paved court is full of children en- 
gaged in every kind of game,—ball-playing, basket- 
ball, leap-frog, and «‘ tag.’’ Some of the interest of a 
gymnasium is also offered them in the way of jump- 
ing-boards, parallel bars, horizontal: bars, and vault- 
ing-stools. Very few of the. boys nave any real 
knowledge of gymnasium work, but the older ones 
test their muscles almost continuously in some shape, 
while the little ones line the sides of the»jumping- 
boards, looking on contentedly for an -hour at a 
time. 

Under the shelter in the cool playroom in the open 
court is a constantly revolving circle ‘of .boyish life, 
the many-colored shirt-waists, darting in as. many di- 
rections on their owners’ backs, giving a kaleidoscopic 
look to the whole scene, while the changing nature of 
the sports, from twenty small urchins hanging by one 
hand or swinging double or trying to sit on the parallel 
bars, to the entire stampede of the whole to some new 
attraction, relieves the sessions from any thought of 
monotony. 

Beyond a swinging door is the girls’ playroom and 
court. Here are the babies, and often the mothers 
too. 

‘« My two-year-old baby wanted to come, and I let 





him,’’ said one young mother pointing out the child 
in a little girl's arms. ‘‘ This was my school, too, and 
now the boy is here,'’ she added proudly. Loyalty 
to our public schools is a marked characteristic among 
the poor. 

A large ring is being formed out of a noisy crowd, 
in which many broken words in foreign tongues add 
to the babel. But presently the tumult subsides into 
sweet musical notes, led by the teacher, who is one 
of the ring, and the children all sing happily around 
a little one in the center : 


‘** Here stands Rosie, fresh and fair, 
Dark blue eyes and curly hair, 
Rosy cheeks and dimpled chin ; 
She’s a sailor’s daughter.’’ 
‘* Take her across the lily-white sea, 
Take her across the water ; 
Give her a kiss, and one, two, three, 
For she’s a sailor’s daughter.”’ 


Through the open doors into the court two more 
little rings are visible, each one singing happily its 
own refrain. 

In and out among them all the teachers go, direct- 
ing and guiding, but never turning the play into work 
or spoiling the merry-making. The drill of the school- 
year bears its fruit here in general amenability to 
orders, and in odd little habits carried over into the 
playtime. In moving among the children, one often 
sees a little hand raised to gain permission from 
teacher or visitor to speak, even though the air is full 
of the sound of childish voices. 

Small groups of quieter children gather in shady 
corners, some of them crocheting, many tending 
the babies with real motherly solicitude, while still 
others form a group around a teacher who is cutting 
an endless army of paper dols from a newspaper. 
Each child walks off with her treasure and tells an- 
other, so that the little group is constantly moving 
and growing again about the doll-maker. Through 
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the open door a child is visible drawing out, with 
shouts of delight, a long line of paper dolls, joined 
together hand in hand, while the scene in the yard 
has changed from the rings to a waving line of girls, 
each holding her neighbor's skirt, and running hither 
and thither like a rainbow-hued serpent. 

Two blackboards hang in the girls’ yard, and one, 
two, or three small women are ever before them, try- 
ing their newly acquired power of writing, or, with 
greater skill, drawing birds and flowers. 

Children of every nationality are here, and every 
degree of neatness and poverty, but they all shire 
alike in the large open space of fresh air, unpollute | 
with decayed garbage and filth. There are no grass- 
plots or green trees or beautiful landscapes, but all 
things about these playgrounds suggest cleanliness and 
grateful shade, protection, and space for play on 
rainy days, and the wise oversight of teachers whose 
whole influence is uplifting, Many of the children 
learn here for the first time that might is not right, 
and are taught to wait their turns in swings and other 
plays, and give way to the smallest and weakest, — 
lessons which are not learned on the street. 

Some of the playgrounds have boxes of white sea- 
sand, covering almost a third of the space of an open 
court. Into these the little.children crowd with glee. 
On the day following the advent of one of these 
sand-boxes, the arrival of the children is picturesque 
in the extreme. Each one is accompanied by some 
sort of a utensil for playing in the sand. It may be 
only a rude stick, or a piece of iron or tin, but many 
times it is a tiny rake or hoe, pail or shovel, or bright 
red cart. The faces of the children fairly shine as 
they come proudly forward with their new playthings, 
and the thought of hours of joy ahead. 

The children are happy here from morning till 
night, free to come and go as they choose, from half- 
past eight in the morning to half-past twelve, and 
again from half-past one till half-past five. But these 
playgrounds are so much more attractive than the 
dirty streets, or the hot and stuffy tenements, that no 
persuasion is needed to induce them to come. Of 
all the movements for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the poor in the crowded sections of our great 
cities, no one of late years has been of greater value 
than the opening of these playgrounds to the children 
of the poor. 

Hupson, N. Y 
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“Bunyan Tops” 
By M. 


ai Y NINE-YEAR-OLD boy is reading Pilgrim's 

Progress, and it seems to interest him more 
than any book he has read,'’ I remarked to a friend 
a short time ago. 

‘Do you think he understands it?'’ was the query 
in reply. 

‘I am not sure that he interprets it all correctly, 
but I think he understands the purpose of the 
book.’’ 

A few evenings later I came home and found the 
nine-year-old and his younger brother having a noisy 
time spinning their tops on the linoleum in the 
kitchen. The younger bey had just mastered the art 
of spinning them, and I. was asked to witness his skill 
in this new achievement. There were five tops, and 
as they gathered them together they told me. that 
each had a name. One was Mr. Wabble, another 
Mr. Hum, another Mr. Livelong, another Mr. Short- 
life, and another Mr. Standstill. The nine-year-old 
informed me that there was another top somewhere, 
but he couldn't find it. 

‘* What do you call it ?’’ I asked. 

‘*I don't know, papa,’’ was the reply. 
have to wait till I get it and spin it.*’ 

SHARPSBURG, Pa, 


««T shall 
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Conquering Hindrances 


in the Sunday-School 


By Henriette Day 


HAT little one-room church, with its gallery and 
vestibule across one end, and its choir-loft at 
the other,—how familiar to all! When the hour for 
Sunday-school arrived, the adult Bible class, accord- 
ing to a time-honored custom, assembled in the 
‘¢amen corner,’’ and the primary class, wiggling and 
squirming in pardonable ennui, occupied the front 
seats on the opposite side of the church, the respec- 
tive teachers attracting the attention of the rest of the 
school as they apparently vied with each other in the 
attempt to make themselves heard above the din of 
the exercises incident to the occasion. The other 
classes were scattered heterogeneously about the room, 
no attempt being made to grade them according to 
size or ability. 

We all know that school. We've heard its buzz 
and hum many times. Our earliest recollections do 
not indicate that we were conscious of any disadvan- 
tages. Indeed, it seems as if our best work was done 
during that incipient stage. But to-day we realize 
there were many drawbacks. As time passed on, our 
school grew in numbers, modern methods of teach- 
ing were gradually introduced, and we found one 
room too small to accommodate the pupils, and it 
was manifestly as impossible to hear a dozen or more 
classes in close proximity recite as it would be in a 
secular school. What was to be done? A consulta- 
tion of the officials of the church with the officers of 
the school resulted in the building of a small room in 
the rear of the church. This was dignified with the 
name of ‘‘chapel.'’ Into the chapel the primary 
class was sent after the opening exercises of the 
school, at which they are usually present. 

A redistribution of the other classes was then made 
in the following manner. During the opening exer- 
cises of the school all the classes, including the pri- 
mary class, gather in the auditorium of the church. 
Definite sittings are assigned each class. At the 
close of the exercises the primary class marches to the 
chapel, and several of the other classes repair to dif- 
ferent parts of the church, thus leaving the main room 
with fewer classes, and consequently less confusion 
during the lesson hour. One of the Bible classes 
meets at one end of the vestibule ; the gallery is de- 
vcted to another large Bible class ; a little room under 
the bell-tower receives another class ; the entry lead- 
ing to the choir-loft holds one class, and another 
utilizes the choir-loft. A large class of young ladies 

moves to front seats on one side of the room, where 
their teacher can face them. At the close of the les- 
son a tap of the bell summons the classes back, ex- 
cept the primary class, and the return is made with as 
little confusion as the dispersion. ‘‘ Let all things 
be done decently and in order’’ is the motto of our 
school. 

We still have the inconvenience of the straight-back 
seats to contend with in teaching, but several of our 
teachers are gaining the courage to stand before their 
classes, realizing that it is impossible to sit in a 
strained position, facing but a portion of the class, 
and preserve order or secure attention. We are pro- 
gressing, and are now looking forward to a remodeled 
church, which shall combine all the conveniences de- 
manded by the Sunday-school of to-day which would 
do good work. 

Another school of our acquaintance is held in a 


church which also has a gallery, with vestibule below, 
across one end. 


The gallery has been used for many 





years for the primary department. The superinten- 
dent of the class has several assistants, which makes 
possible the grading of the class. They sing their 
little songs softly but effectively. So perfectly is the 
work of the hour planned that no note is made of the 
exercises, although occupying practically the same 
room with the school. Sliding partitions have also 
been placed in the vestibule, which allows of extra 
class rooms. 

As we review the numerous obstacles in the way of 
an efficient Sunday-school, we must believe that the 
one-room church or building is the greatest. And 
the primary class, with its variety in age, size, and 
ability, is the hardest to care for in such a room. In 
addition to the leader, several assistants should be 
assigned to each grade. Very attractive exercises, 
even to singing, can be carried on without attracting 
the attention of the other members of the school. By 
placing the class in the rear of the room, the tendency 
to watch the class in its special exercises becomes 
less. The novelty soon wears off. One school has 
arranged poles and curtains in the corner of the room 
assigned the primary class. During the opening and 
closing exercises of the school the curtains are drawn 
aside, but through the lesson hour screen the class 
from the rest of the room. ‘‘ Where there's a will 
there’s a way,’’ and the greatest of hindrances may 
be overcome, and the success of the school assured, 
if only the ‘‘will’’ be there. 

AuRoRA, ILL, 
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The “Noisy Seven” 


READER of The Sunday School Times, comment- 

ing on ‘‘A Class that Jesus Would Have Loved,’’ 

as referred to in ‘* Notes on Open Letters’’ of April 27, 

sends the Editor a copy of some verses that are well 

known, yet that are worthy of reprinting here as a 

bit of comfort and inspiration to faithful teachers 

everywhere. The verses were used by D. L. Moody 
in one of his addresses on ‘‘ Winning Souls.’’ 


I wonder if he remembers— 
That good old man in heaven— 
The class in the old red schoolhouse 
Known as the ‘‘ Noisy Seven.’”’ 


I wonder if he remembers 
How restless we used to be, 
Or thinks we forgot the lessons 
Of Christ and Gethsemane. 


I wish I could tell the story 
As he used to tell it then ; 

I’m sure that, with Heaven’s blessing, 
I could reach the hearts of men. 


That voice so touchingly tender 

Comes down to me through the years— 
A pathos which seemed to mingle 

His own with the Saviour’s tears, 


I often wish I could tell him— 

Though we caused him so much pain 
By our thoughtless, boyish frolic— 

His labors were not in vain. 


I'd like to tell him how Harry, 
The merriest one of all, 

From the bloody field of Shiloh 
Went home to the Master’s call. 
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I'd like to tell him how Stephen, 
So brimming with mirth and fun, 

Now tells the heathen of China 
The tale of the Crucified One, 


I'd like to tell him how Joseph, 
And Philip, and Jack, and Jay, 

Are honored among the churches, 
The foremost men of their day, 


I'd like, yes, I’d like to tell him 
What his lessons did for me, 

And how I’m trying to follow 
That Christ of Gethsemane. 


Perhaps he knows it already, 
For Harry has told, maybe, 
That we are coming—coming 
Through Christ of Gethsemane, 


How many besides I know not 
Will gather at last in heaven, 
The fruit of that faithful sowing, 
But the sheaves will surely be seven. 


al 


The Guest in the Bible Class 
By Ellen Hamlin Butler 


VERY guest who comes into a Sunday-school 
class brings to the teacher of that class an obli- 
gation and an opportunity. Many of us are so blind 
to the obligation that we miss the enjoyment of the 
opportunity. The presence of a stranger often has 
such a perceptible influence on a class that the 
teacher may easily regard visitors as ‘‘ mysterious 
dispensations of Providence.’’ Even if he is himself 
genuinely glad of a new comer, the shyness of his 
class often hampers both his efforts to make the guest 
at home, and at the same time to hold the attention of 
his scholars. 

But too often the teacher himself feels a restraint in 
attempting to conduct a lesson with a strange face 
constantly meeting his glance. Hence his greeting, 
however courteous, not infrequently lacks the warmth 
that might not be wanting if he recognized the duty 
and privilege which are his, it may be for a single 
hour only. 

We are often withheld from our purpose to speak 
boldly concerning Christ, and in behalf of his gospel, 
for loss of words suitable to the time or individual. 
We feel that we lack opportunity and preparation. 
Now, whenever a visitor takes a seat in a Sunday- 
school class, he voluntarily places himself where he 
knows that gospel truths are to be presented and 
discussed. Presumably the teacher is prepared to 
teach them. Kindness and tact must determine how 
far he should be questioned regarding his relation to 
these truths, in the presence of a number of listeners, 
all strangers to himself ; but frank instruction on the 
part of the teacher, and the requirement of some re- 
sponse from him as a temporary member of the class, 
are both courteous and fair. 

In this connection I would like to relate the ex- 
perience of a teacher whose class of women is so con- 
veniently situated as to draw many visitors. Rarely 
does a Sunday pass without bringing a guest, often 
four or five. She has become convinced that she 
owes attention to these strangers, and regards them as 
especial favors from her heavenly Teacher. 

Of course, as she now expects visitors, a new mo- 
tive has come into the preparation of the lesson,—a 
desire to teach at least one vital gospel truth so plainly 
that the stranger in her class may carry away some- 
thing for warning, guidance, or comfort. So far from 
detracting from her regular preparation for teaching 

her class, this purpose in study has unified and sys- 
tematized her work, making it in every way more 
satisfactory. 

Before going to Sunday-school, this teacher's plan 
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is to pray especially for the visitors who may that day 
come into her class. She has talked over the matter 
with her scholars, and many of them have become 
her warm helpers in making strangers welcome, 
sharing quarterlies, Bibles, etc. 

After the class work is well under way, this teacher 
easily finds an opportunity to ask her guests to read 
either a passage from the lesson or some Scripture 
reference. Every one in the class is expected to take 
part in some way, and often the lesson has béen made 
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unusually interesting by the comments of visitors. At 
the close of the session, the teacher thanks the guests 
for their attendance (and often for their help), in- 
viting them to come into her class whenever they 
visit the city. Sometimes this has resulted in the ad- 
dition of new and valuable scholars, often in a return 
of visitors at intervals, and it may be that those who 
never come again carry away at least the memory of a 
cordial welcome and a not unprofitable hour. 
WATERVILLE, ME. 
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Cleo’s Vacation in a Hammock 
By Helen M. Richardson 


T CAME about in this way: Hortense was sick, — 

not veal sick, but just ailing, so that mama had 

to give her a great deal of attention,—too much, by 

far, thought the cloudy-faced little maiden who sat 

kicking her heels against the doorstep, and wondering 

what she should do all vacation with no one to amuse 
her, and with a half-sick baby in the house. 

Last summer there had been such charming trolley- 
car rides, and delightful excursions out into the 
country and down to the seashore ; but now it seemed 
as if all the long sunny days would have to be spent 
in a commonplace little back yard, with only an old 
barn, an elm-tree, a pine-tree, a high board fence, 
and a pile of dirt, to look at. 

A sigh fluttered to the lips of this dittle maiden, 
and she kicked harder and harder as she wondered 
how many other children had got to spend their vaca- 
tion in an old back yard, just because they had a sick 
sister. 

All of a sudden she jumped up, and ran into the 
house. 

‘*Mama, may I-have a hammock ?’’ 

Mrs. Townsend looked down into the earnest face 
which some good fairy had suddenly transformed, and 
said gently : 

‘Yes, girlie. I have been thinking that it must be 
lonely for you now that most of your little friends are 
away. If a hammock will make you happy, you cer- 
tainly shall have one.’’ 

So the next day Cleo was swinging in a hammock 
stretched from the elm-tree to the barn, and in full 
view of the dirt-heap. But somehow this did not 
seem to trouble her much now that she could look up 
into the tall elm-tree, between whose swaying branches 
patches of blue sky smiled down upon her. 

Cloudland began te grow very interesting to Cleo. 

Some days beautiful ships came sailing into view 
with strange-looking people upon their decks. Then, 
all of a sudden, these would take the shapes of horses 
with wild, flowing manes, or mountains that towered 
peak upon peak, and that Cleo’s little feet seemed to 
be climbing, until Don would suddenly bound into 
the hammock, and insist upon sharing the adventures 
of his little mistress. Then Cloudland vanished, and 
wonderland came into view,—Wonderland, in the 
shape of a commonplace back yard that, until now, 
Cleo had thought dull and uninteresting. 

Such delightful trips as she and Don took around 
that small piece of earth, with the hammock for a 





car, and Cleo’s two busy little feet for motor-men, 
nobody except Don and Cleo ever would under- 
stand. 

Sometimes the brakes (also Cleo’s feet) would bring 
the car to a sudden halt, and she and Don would 
alight, and ascend ‘* Mount Surprise’’ (the dirt heap), 
from the top of which Cleo could just peep over into 
the Houghten’s yard, — ‘‘ Paradise,’ Cleo called 
it. Of course, Don didn’t understand anything about 
‘* Paradise,’ but he admired the beautiful green 
lawn, with its trim flower-beds, as much as Cleo did, 
—at least, he appeared to do so, always answering 
her admiring remarks by quick, joyful barks. 

‘*'Most as good as Hunnewell's garden, —isn' t it, 
Don ?’’ 

‘* Better ! better !'’ answered Don, his tail lashing 
‘*Mount Surprise’’ until the dirt flew right and 
left. 

One day Cleo and Don were returning from a ham- 
mock ride to Plymouth Beach. Cleo had been there 
the summer before with her mother. She was trying 
to make Don see the rock upon which the Pilgrims 
had landed, but which seemed to have less interest 
for him than the toad that was patiently toiling up 
‘* Mount Surprise,’’ when right down into the ham- 
mock fell a nestful of young birds. 

Cleo screamed, Don barked, the birds peeped at 
the top of their four shrill voices, the brakes brought 
the hammock car to a stop with a jerk that came near 
proving fatal to the newly arrived passengers, and for 
several minutes confusion reigned. The wind which 
had been the cause of the disaster kept on blowing, 
and lest it should blow the frightened birds out of the 
nest, Cleo spread her hands over them. 

By this time, Mother Robin appeared upon the 
scene, making angry darts at poor Cleo, who bravely 
clung to the nest and its screaming inmates until 
mama came to her assistance. 

For a while the hammock rides were discontinued, 
as the limb of the tree upon which the nest had been 
placed was so near the ‘trolley wire,"’ as Cleo 
called the hammock rope, that Mother Robin objected, 
by much chirping and fluttering, to such close com- 
panionship. 

Cleo had great difficulty in making Don under- 
stand this. At length, mama suggested that they 
might take another line of electrics and go in a differ- 
ent direction until the Robin family should vacate the 
elm-tree, and the hammock was swung between the 
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pine-tree and the other corner of the barn. This 
brought the Youngs’ yard into view. 

Cleo wondered why it was she never had noticed 
how very pleasant it was in these two yards on either 
side of her own home. 

‘*You have to have a hammock to make you see 
things,’’ she said to Don one morning, when the 
hammock car was rushing at full speed up Pine 
Avenue. 

Don's bright eyes often caught sight of things that 
Cleo, but for him, never would have noticed ; and 
just as she was turning the brakes to ‘slow up,"’ 
Don jumped from the hammock, leaped over the 
fence, and began to bark furiously at something. on 
the ground. Of course, Cleo was forced to climb the 
fence to see what it was. 

‘« Why, Don, you foolish dog ! what are you making 
such a fussabout? It's nothing but a heap of dirt !'’ 

‘Yes, it is! yes, itis! Don't you see it ?’’ barked 
Don. 

Cleo got down upon her knees, and, after a time, 
she saw the round bulging eyes of a frightened toad 
glaring at her. The toad had backed into the earth, 
almost out of sight, and Don was fairly laughing at 
its distress. Suddenly the toad disappeared from 
view, to Don's disappointment and Cleo's astonish- 
ment. 

‘«T guess the earth has swallowed him, Don. The 
car starts at 10.40. Come on. I never saw such 
funny sights as I've seen since I've been taking ham- 
mock rides.’’ 


Don looked very wise, and, if he could have spoken, 
I think this is what he would have said : 

‘‘It all comes from keeping your eyes open, my 
little mistress. These things are happening every 
day. I sawthem before I ever got into a hammock,’’ 

WALTHAM, Mass, 
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Mother Robin’s Lesson 


By Sydney Dayre 
HE other morning I stole away, 
just -at the very break of day, 
And hurried till I could peep and see 
A cunning thing in the linden tree,— 
Dear Mother Robin’s dainty nest, 


Built for her precious birdlirtgs’ rest. 


I wanted to hear, if I only could, 

Listening there in the quiet wood, 

Exactly how Mrs. Redbreast taught 

Her bonny brood to sing as they ought. 

I wanted to hear the darling things 

Just as they first should spread their wings. 


Would she, teaching their first wee song, 
Beat the time as she went along,— 
Shake her head with a look severe, 
As if she would say, ‘‘ No trifling here" ? 
Would she teach them their “ sol, la, si,” 


Before they could sing a note to me ? 


What would the earliest lesson be,— 

A “ Chip, chip, chip,” or a “ Wit, wit, wee " ? 
Would she give them a tonal drill,— 

Staccato chirps, or a long-drawn trill, 

Scales and triplets? Do robins wee ‘ 
Have all those dreadful things, like me ? 


Were they beginning? A“ Weet, weet, weet,’’-— 

Now I would learn her method sweet. 

Method! A flood of joyful notes 

Poured from the tiny feathered throats. 

Was their lesson learned? I never knew, 

For, with twitter and chirp, away they flew. 
Meprorp, Wis. 
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Who Have Riches ? 

Dean Swift had a way of putting truth that 
made it tell, and that made it remembered. Even 
if it was not the way that one had been accustomed 
to look at the truth, one was likely to remember 
it in his way of stating it from its first hearing. 
‘« We see,’’ says Dean Swift, ‘‘ what God Almighty 
thinks of riches by the people he gives them to.’’ 
Even if we do not believe that, it is likely to com- 
fort those who lack riches, and who would like 


them, 
aK 
In Season and Out of Season 


‘«In season and out of season”’ is the time 
to preach Christ. ‘‘ In season and out of season’’ 
is the time to be faithful to souls. Paul preached 
in that way. Many another follower of Christ 
has thus preached since Paul’s day. Why should 
not every one of us thus preach Christ daily? 
When Dr. Edward Payson, of Portland, Maine, 
was dying, he requested that a label should be 
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she sanctions the living of an empty, idle, and 
frivolous life, then that will be the life of her 
male friends. But if she set herself against 
these things, they will be disused and despised. 
Not childhood only, but the world at large, is 
plastic under her hands. If the bombshells of 
war were all to explode in her china-closets, Rus- 
kin suggests, wars would soon cease out of the 
earth. 
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Personal Testimony the Best 
Argument for Christ 

If you have genius or tact, use it in trying to 
win souls to Christ. But do not wait for either 
genius or tact before you try to win souls with the 
power, or the lack, that you have. An earnest 
bungler in this work is worth ten times as much 
as a waiting, inactive man of genius and tact. 
Sometimes, indeed, evident earnestness is more 
effective than genius and tactin action. A Chris- 
tian man invited a guest of cultivation, who was 
staying with him, to attend the church prayer- 
meeting on a Wednesday evening. The host 
hoped that some of the best speakers would take 
part that evening, and they did so. Then one of 
the plain men arose in the meeting, and said 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ My friends, I haven’t much to say, 
but I do want to say that I love the Lord Jesus 
Christ with all my heart, and that I wish you all 
had the comfort in his love that I have.’’ The 
host was sorry that this man had marred the 
higher plane of the meeting ; he was sorry on his 
visitor's account. As they walked home from the 
meeting, he referred to a more finished address 


of one of the speakers of the evening, and asked . 
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if the guest didn’t think that that was well said. 
‘* Yes, it was very well,’’ said the guest; ‘‘ but 
that man who told of his love for Christ, he took 
hold of my heart.’’ And the host found that 
this evening, as often before and since, a simple 
hearty testimony for Christ was more effective 
with the cultivated hearer than the most finished 
address of an eloquent advocate of Christ’s cause. 
If you would win another to Christ, tell what 
Christ has been, and is, to you. 
4 
“Don’t Tire Out Before You Begin” 
It depends a good deal on what you are do- 
ing, whether you tire out soon or not. A _ boy 
picking up stones on a New England meadow, in 
the springtime, will tire out in half the time that 
he would playing tag or base ball with the other 
boys, or gathering chestnuts or apples, in the 
autumn, There are just as. many minutes in the 
hour in the one case as in the other, but they 
seem very different. So it is the time that work 
seems to occupy, rather than the time that work 
occupies, that tells on the worker. It is this 
truth that is involved in the telling word of coun- 
sel, ‘‘ Don't tire out before you begin.’’ Work 
that you don’t like, you tire of before you begin. 
The boy who enjoys vacation can keep at it without 
difficulty interminably ; but he is likely to feel 
that school is tiresome before it begins. And 
many a professional man is like the schoolboy so 
far as this is concerned. Indeed, that word of 
counsel should be borne in mind by whoever has 
distasteful work to do as a duty, ‘‘ Don’t tire out 
before you begin.’’ If you determine not to tire 
out, you have a great gain in your task. 
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Yielding Our Rights 





attached to his breast, and that on it should be 
the inscription, ‘‘ Remember the words which I 
spake unto you while I was yet present with 
you.’’ ‘lhis was seen by all his people, and so 
he continued to preach to them. Again, those 
words were engraved on the plate of his coffin. 
And thus he continued to preach until the last. 
Is not that an illustration of faithfulness to Christ 
and to souls in life and death? Have we that 
spirit, even if we do not show it in that way? 
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Woman: “The Arbiter 
of Praise and of Blame” 

Woman’s function in the world is not so 
much to be admired as to admire, to praise, to 
encourage, and to comfort. The woman who 
makes her life a search for admiration is abdicating 
her finest power over mankind. She is by right, 
as Ruskin puts it, ‘‘ the arbiter of praise and of 
blame.’’ She sets the standard of her men folk 
high or low, as she chooses. What she shows a 
hearty contempt for is sure to lose ground as a 
social usage or opinion. Whatever laxity of man- 
ners or of morals she tolerates is equally sure to 
gain ground. If she lends her countenance to the 
lascivious theater, a low-pitched literature, a pagan- 
ized art, men will never reform these evils. If 


|? USED to be the mark of a gentleman that 
he would instantly resent an encroachment 

on his rights, and pick a quarrel at a moment’s 
notice. To-day that would be a mark of ill- 
breeding. Where education and Christian cul- 
ture have done their fullest work, there is most 
patience and gentleness, and yet there has been 

no loss of dignity and self-respect in the process. 
Abraham was a man of large moral and spiritual 
stature. His pioneering courage, his hospitality 
to strangers, his wisdom in dealing with the in- 
habitants of the country, his daring in war, his 
humane intercession for Sodom, and, above all, 
his faith and life of prayer, show us a man cast in 
a large and generous mold. His treatment of Lot 
is of a piece with his character. They were facing 
the problems of increasing population and wealth ; 
the same problems which, on the very largest 
scale, the civilized nations are facing to-day. The 
herdsmen of Abraham and of Lot knew where the 
choice feeding- grounds were, and both wanted 
them. There was friction among the subordi- 
nates, perhaps its heat was felt even in the tents 
of the chiefs. So Abraham proposed separation, 
though by his wealth and power, and by seniority 
and family standing, which count for so much 
more in the Orient than with us, he was entitled 
to have his own will rank first. It was a generous 





yielding of personal rights in the interests of peace 
and family affection. Evidently Abraham, who 
offered it, acted more nobly than Lot, who ac- 
cepted it. ; 
And Abraham acted wisely too. The final out- 
come showed that Lot’s choice was folly. But 
suppose Abraham had been the loser in point of 
property. Property is only a means to secure 
life and happiness. And what happiness is there 
amidst constant bickering and strife, when even 
the family circle, where the heart seeks peace and 
love, is like a backyard full of nettles and poison 
ivy. How often has the dear childhood love 
between brothers and sisters been shattered for- 
ever by quarreling over some paltry inheritance. 
Is it ‘worth while? If we are willing to pay a 
hundred dollars to put a softer carpet under our 
feet, shall we not lose a hundred dollars, if need 
be, to keep the affection of a friend and the peace 
of our souls? Certainly, the sum of human hap- 
piness and good-will in our family and neighborly 
relations would be,greatly increased by an in- 
crease in gentleness and readiness to yield our 
rights. The trend of Christian civilization is in 
that direction. 
Nor need we fear ordinarily that our generosity 
will be misused or exploited. There is a strange 
contagion of moral attitude among men, which is 
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a proof of their brotherhood. If you insist on the 
last pound of your rights, the other man will 
probably insist on the last ounce of his, If you 
yield for the sake of keeping kindly relations 
intact, it is at least possible that he will meet you 
in the same spirit. The spirit of the action 
counts for a great deal in personal intercourse. 
To yield from cowardice or indifference or igno- 
rance of one’s rights does not have at all the same 
moral effect as a conscious surrender of rights for 
the sake of a higher good. Retaliation of wrong 
often makes wrong grow like an avalanche. If a 
man smites me on the right cheek, and I do not 
turn the other, but smite him on his, I shall have 
to smite very hard, or there will be more smiting. 
‘To return good for evil stops evil in its course ; it 
overcomes evil with good, and it is doubtful if 
there is ever any other permanent way of over- 
coming evil. When David spared Saul in the 
cave of Engedi, Saul wept, and went home. 

It is true there seem to be cases where the 
moral impression of generosity or non-resistance 
seems wasted. There are persons so young and 
undeveloped in spiritual discernment that they 
would misinterpret such action. There are others 
who are so hardened in selfishness that they would 
calmly misuse it, and despise the ‘‘ softness ’’ of 
the one who yielded. It would evidently be un- 
wise for parents to treat their children always as 
Abraham treated Lot, and let them take what they 
pleased. It would breed selfishness. Parents 
may have to let the child bruise its will against 
their firmness, but it will be for the sake of the 
child, to save it from greater sorrows in after 
years. If my brother demands my coat, I may, 
for love of him, have to refuse the coat, lest he 
be confirmed in habits of selfishness and extor- 
tion. The law of Christ is not a law of Moses, in 
which the letter is binding. If my brother should 
suffer injury by my obedience to the letter, the 
will of Christ would be frustrated. Only I must 
be very sure that it is not love of my eoat, but 
love of my brother, which actuates me. If I 
yield my right, it must be for the sake of a higher 
good, like love, and not for the sake of a lower 
good, like ease and freedom from trouble. But 
if I refuse to yield, it must still be because the 
higher good can best be attained in that way. 

There is one other exception to the principle of 
conduct exemplified in Abraham’s eoncession to 
Lot. ‘The rights possessed by the weak in our 
civilization are the slow accumulation of centuries. 
They may be natural rights, but they had to be 
won historically by a long struggle. The right to 
come and go as we please, to hold the fruit of our 
toil, and to enjoy ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness,’’ seems so natural to us that we can 
hardly imagine a condition in which it would not 
be so. Yet the safeguards with which our laws 
surround the individual, and which, next to our 
religion, are one of the best inheritances of our 
nation, have all been wrested from the strong by 
those who stood up for their rights. And, though 
a great deal is gained when once a principle of 
right has received full recognition in public senti- 
ment and in law, yet the rights of the people will 
have to be maintained by the same process which 
secured them. kiernal vigilance is the price of 
justice, as well as of liberty. There may be cases 
where a man, in yielding his personal rights for 
the sake of peace and amiability, would sell out 
the dear-bought rights of his class or the efficiency 
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of a social institution. A man may give away 
property which belongs to himself, but he has no 
right to give away property of which.he is trustee. 
We are often trustees of the rights of others ; it 
may seem a private quarrel, but public rights may 
be assailed in the attack on our personal rights. 
Then the case is different. As Dr. Fuller quaintly 
said, ‘‘ One may be a lamb in private wrongs, but 
in hearing general affronts to goodness they are 
asses which are not lions.’’ It is one of the most 
prolific sources of wrong in our social and political 
life that men pliantly yield public rights for the 


x 
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sake of harmony and to avoid disagreeable conten- 
tions. 

For virtues as for men, it is not good to be 
alone. Gentleness will have to be tempered with 
wisdom and firmness, and in public affairs with a 
Christlike passion for justice. But the average 
man, and still more the average child, is more in- 
clined to angry insistence on his personal rights 
than to an excess of forbearance, so that the 
example of Abraham’s dignified generosity and 
love of peace teaches one of the most valuable 
lessons of wise and noble conduct. 


x 














What Has the Sunday-School 
Done for the World ? 


A practical truism, which is ascribed to Hannah 
More, is that the world doesn’t need instructing so 
much as it does reminding. Whoever originated 
that statement, it is a truth worth remembering. The 
most valuable truths are by no means new, and are 
all the more important on that account. A Vermont 
correspondent wants fresh light on an old truth when 
he asks : 

Have you an article that is good and spicy that you can send 
me on what the Sunday-school has been to the world, —what it 
has accomplished ? If so, will you please send it to me, and 
oblige? I have been looking for something in The Sunday 
School Times, but have not seen what I wanted. I would like 
it to use. 

The family was originally formed for the training of 
the young. It was a complete, pitiable failure, —such 
a failure that God wiped out the race from being, 
except a single family to bridge over the destruction 
of the race. Afterwards God began anew with Abra- 
ham. Abraham was a teacher before he was a parent. 
The Sunday-school, in its essential equivalent, began 
with Abraham. From that day to this the religious 
school has been the hope of the race. In later cen- 
turies the modern Sunday-school has done more for 
the race than the family at its best estate, than the 
secular school in its best condition, and than all good 
social influences put together. The world and the 
human race depend, under God, on the Sunday-school. 
They have thus depended in later generations, and 
God is to he praised for the fact. Every other experi- 
ment in the passing ages has emphasized the failure 
of other agencies. 


KK 
Was Paul Ever Married ? 


Answers given by lesson-help writers in these 
pages sometimes raise other questions in the minds 
of interested readers. It is well that this is so. A 
recent statement by a valued lesson-help writer has 
raised several questions. An interested reader in 
Minnesota writes : 


Ever since I have been engaged in Sunday-school work I 
have used The Sunday School Times in preparing the lesson, 
and have always found it a very present help. Its contributors 
have become old friends to me, and the help they have given 
me is beyond computation. Were I asked to designate the 
one who had been most helpful to me, I should be like the 
lady who was asked to select from her numerous family the one 
she was willing to part with. Since the Sunday School Times 
became a household neaessity to me some old faces have dis- 
appeared from its columns, and we miss them sadly. ... New 
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faces have appeared in the place of these, and we welcome 
them gladly. Among these are Dr. Goss, whose ‘‘ Lessons in 
Every-Day Life’’ are replete with pith, point, and piety; 
Professor Long of Constantinople, whose ‘‘ Oriental Lesson- 
Lights "’ help us to forget that Dr. Wright has awakened in a 
purer light, in which is no darkness at all; and Dr. Dunning 
of Boston. ‘Though he writes for the intermediate teacher, I 
find him one of the most helpful. And if 1 find myself lin- 
gering longer over his paragraphs than over others, it is not 
that others are less inspiring or less edifying, but he seems to 
cover more ground, and supply just what the other writers 
have left out. He is always clear, always concise, always 
spiritual. I could not spare him at all, though he sometimes 
shatters my household gods. For instance, in the issue of The 
Sunday School Times of May 25 he speaks of Paul as a newly 
elected member of the sanhedrin. I had always supposed he 
was not eligible to that office. I had supposed that none but 
a married man of the age of thirty-five years might be elected 
as such member. Will you kindly put me under further obli- 
gations to The Sunday School Times, by giving me, through 
Notes on Open Letters, the conditions necessary to election to 
that body? 


Another reader, from Michigan, seems to be in- 
terested in the same or a similar question. 
inquiringly : 


He writes 


Your Notes on Open Letters have always been of interest 
and a great help to me. I, too, would like to ask a question, 
and perhaps it may not be-out of place to ask you, if possible, 
to give your opinion in these Notes. Was Paul a celibate, or 
was he ever married ?_ In 1 Corinthians 7, 8, does he speak as 
a celibate or as a widower? Have we any positive evidence 
that Paul was a member of the sanhedrin ? 

A man must be at least thirty years old in order to be 
a member of the Jewish sanhedrin. He must also be 
a married man. No man was counted as of full age 
until he was at least thirty. Thus John the Baptist 
and Jesus were thirty before they could enter upon 
their public ministry. A survival of this idea is still 
found in the age at which a senator (or ‘‘ senior'’), 
and some other officers, can enter on his office. As 
to the evidence that Paul was a member of the san- 
hedrin, the Bible, or, rather, his own words, are spe- 
cific on that point. In Acts 26: 10, Paul says that 
when Christians ‘‘ were put to death, I gave my vote 
against them.’’ ‘RBhe word for ‘‘ vote’’ in this place 
means an equivalent of a death ballot. Paul could 
not have cast his death vote without being a member 
of the sanhedrin. Neither could he have been able 
to cast that vote without having been a married man. 
The reference, in 1 Corinthians 7 : 8, to Paui's having 
been a married man, is quite consistent, as the Michi- 
gan correspondent evidently realizes, with a state of 
widowerhood. There does not seem to be any good 
reason for doubting that Paul was a widower in the 
days when we know most of him as speaking of ‘himself 
as one who had been a married man. 
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Lesson 5. August 4. Abram and Lot 


Gen. 13: 1-18. 


(Read Gen., chaps. 13, 14.) Memory verses: 7-9 





Golden Text: Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.—Matt. 7 : 12 


COMMON VERSION 


7 And there was a strife between the herd- 
men of Abram's cattle and the herdmen of 
Lot's cattle : and the Ca’naan-ite and the Pér’- 
iz-zite dwelt then in the land. 

8 And Abram said unto Lot, Let there be 
no strife, | pray thee, between me and thee, 
and between my herdmen and thy herdmen ; 
for we de brethren. 

9 /s not the whole land before thee? sepa- 
rate thyself, 1 pray thee, from me: if thou wilt 
take the left hand, then I will go to the right ; 
or if thou > to the right hand, then I will 
go to the left. 

to And Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld 
all the plain of J6r’dan, that it was well wa- 
tered every wheré, before the LORD destroyed 
Séd’om and Go-mér’rah, even as the garden 
of the LORD, like the land of Egypt, as thou 
comest unto Z0’ar. 

11 Then Lot chose him all the plain of Jér’- 
dan; and Lot journeyed east: and they sep- 
arated themselves the one from the other. 

12 Abram dwelt in the land of Ca’naan, 
ahd Lot dwelt in the cities of the plain, and 


REVISED VERSION 


7 And there was a strife between the herd- 
men of Abram’s cattle and the herdmen 
of Lot's cattle : and the Canaanite and the 
Perizzite dwelled then in the land. And 
Abram said unto Lot, Let there be no 
strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, 
and between my herdmen and thy herd- 
9 men; for we are brethren. Is not the 

whole land before thee? separate thyself, I 

pray thee, from me: if thou wilt take the 

left hand, then I will go to the right ; or if 

thou take the right hand, then I will go to 
to the left. And Lot lifted up his eyes, and 
beheld all the ' Plain of Jordan, that it was 
well watered every where, before the LORD 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, like the 
garden of the LorD, like the land of Egypt, 
as thou goest unto Zoar. So Lot chose him 
all the Plain of Jordan ; and Lot journeyed 
east : and they separated themselves the one 


co 


I 
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COMMON VERSION 


13 But the men of Séd’om were wicked and 
sinners before the LORD exceedingly. 

14 4 And the LorD said unto Abram, after 
that Lot was separated from him, Lift up now 
thine eyes, and look from the place where thou 
art northward, and southward, and eastward, 
and westward : 

15 For all the land which thou seest, to thee 
will I give it, and to thy seed for ever. 

16 And I will make thy seed as the dust of 
the earth: so that if a man can number the 
dust of the earth, ‘hen shall thy seed also be 
nunibered. 

17 Arise, walk through the land in the 
length of it and in the breadth of it ; for I will 
give it unto thee. 

18 Then Abram removed Ais tent, and 
came and dwelt in the plain of Mam’re, which 


és in Hé’bron, and built there an altar unto the 
LORD. 


13 


14 


15 
16 


18 


REVISED VERSION 


of Canaan, and Lot dwelled in the cities 
of the Plain, and moved his tent as far as 
Sodom. Now the men of Sodom were 
wicked and sinness against the LORD ex- 
ceedingly. And the LORD said unto 
Abram, after that Lot was separated from 
him, Lift up now thine eyes, and look from 
the place where thou art, northward and 
southward and eastward and westward: 
for all the land which thou seest, to thee 
will I give it, and to thy seed for ever. 
And I will make thy seed as the dust of the 
earth: so that if a man can number the 
dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be 
numbered. Arise, walk through the land 
in the length of it and in the breadth of it ; 
for unto thee will I give it. And Abram 
moved his tent, and came and dwelt by the 
2 oaks of Mamre, which are in Hebron, and 
built there an altar unto the LoRD. 





pitched Ais tent toward Séd’om. 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1901 


t. July 7.—God the Creator of All Things... . . Gen. 1:1to2:3 
2. July 14.—Beginning of Sin and Redemption . . . . Gen. 3: 1-15 
3. July 21.—Noah Saved in the Ark... .....4.. Gen. 8 : 1-22 
4. July 28.—God Calls Abram... ......44. Gen, 12 : 1-9 
s. August 4.—Abram and Lot......... Gen. 13: 1-18 
6. August 11.—God’s Promise to Abraham ..... . Gen, 15: 1-18 
7. August 18.—Abraham's Intercession. ...... Gen, 18 : 16-33 
8. August 25.—Abraham and Isaac... ... . «+« Gen, 22 : 1-14 
9. September 1.—Isaac the Peacemaker ....... Gen. 26 : 12-25 
10. September 8.—Jacob at Bethel... ....... Gen. 28 : 10-22 
11, September 15.—Jacob a Prince withGod...... Gen. 32 : 1-32 
12. September 22.—Temperance Lesson ....... Prov. 23 : 29-35 


13. September 29.—Review. 
% 


Direction determines destiny. 


<4? 


International Home Readings 
MON.—Gen, 13 : I-09. 
TuES.—Gen. 13 : 10-18. 
WED.—Gen. 14 : 5-16. Abram rescues Lot. 

THURS.—Psa. 1: 1-6. The two ways. 
FRI.—Heb. 11 : 23-26. 
SAT.— Matt. 6 : 24-34. 
SuN.—2 Cor. 6 : 11-18. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


\ Abram and Lot. 


Moses’ choice. 
The first consideration, 
Be ye separate. 


“ 
God gives to the man who can give up. 


a 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The Two Paths 
I. LOT'S PATH. 
1. Worldly Desire: 
Lot... beheld all the Plain of Jordan (10). 


Love not the world. . . passeth away (1 John 2 : 15-17). 
Take heed, and keep yourselves from all covetousness (Luke 
12 : 15). 


2. Worldly Choice: 
Lot chose him all the Plain (11). 
Way which seemeth right. . . ways of death (Prov. 14 : 12). 
Deceitfulness of riches, choke the word (Matt. 13 : 22). 
3. Worldly Association : 
Moved his tent as far as Sodom (12). 


What fellowship have righteousness and iniquity? (2 Cor, 
6: 14-18.) 


Sore distressed by the. . . life of the wicked (2 Pet. 2 : 7, 8). 


12 from the other. 


Abram dwelled in the land 
% % % b 4 


4- Worldly Danger: 
The men of Sodom were wicked (13). 


Companion of fools shall smart for it (Prov. 13 : 20). 
Bring them out... will destroy this place (Gen. 19 : 12-16). 


Il. ABRAM'S PATH. 
1. Prayer: 
Called on the name of the Lord (4). 


I love the Lord, beeause he hath heard (Psa. 116 : 1, 2). 
With all prayer... at all seasons (Eph. 6 : 18). 


2. Peace: 
Let there be no strife, I pray (8). 


Be at peace with all men (Rom, 12 : 18). 
Foliow after things which make for peace (Rom. 14 : 19). 


3. Generosity : 
Js not the whole land before thee ? (9.) 
No man seek his own... each his neighbor's good (1 Cor. 


10 : 24). 
In lowliness of mind (Phil. 2 : 3). 
4. Self-Denial : 
Then | will go to the right (9). 


Each one of us please his neighbor (Rom. 15 : 2). 
Not to do mine own will (John 6 : 38). 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J]. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING aAnp CONNECTED Events. -—Going 
farther and farther southward, Abram encamped 
in one place after another, where he could best find 
pasturage. He was driven into Egypt by famine, and 
returned with increased wealth. Then came the con- 
tention between his men and those of Lot, the separa- 
tion, Lot's leaving tent life for city life (Gen. 14 : 12), 
and his capture and rescue by Abram (chap. 14). 
Time. —These events required some years of time. 


1 Or, Circle 2 Or, terebinths 


For “‘ the Lorp” the American Revisers would in every case substitute ‘‘ Jehovah. 


They occurred within the eleven years before Abraham 
married Hagar (12 : 4; 16: 16). The separation 
must have been near the middle of that period, 
within a century or two of 1963 B.C. 

PLACE. —The ‘‘Circle’’ of the Jordan ; that is, the 
part of the Jordan valley that rounds out, north of the 
Dead Sea, and the mountain country west ef the Circle 
and of the sea. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES.—Those that mention Lot. 
See concordance. 


~ 


Critical Notes 


Verse 7. The strife.—Herdmen : The ordinary word 
for shepherds, the word ‘‘cattle’’ including all kinds 
of domestic animals.—Zo¢: The Scriptures count Lot 
a just man (2 Pet. 2: 7), but lacking in decision of 
character (Gen. 19 : 16). Had he been a better dis- 
ciplinarian, perhaps the quarrel would not have oc- 
curred.— The Canaanite and the Perizzite at that time 
dwelling in the land: A circumstance which rendered 
the quarrel the more dangerous and foolish. There, 
is no hint as to whether they were still in the land 
when the author wrote. 

Verses 8,9. Abram's proposal.—Js not the: whole 
land before thee ? The account represents that Abram 
was magnanimous ; though he is the older man, he 
gives Lot the right of choice. 

Verses 10, 11a. Lot chooses the better region. — 
All the circle of Jordan : So, correctly, the margin of 
the Revised Version. One may see the reason for 
the name by observing on the map the shape of the 
lower fourth of the Jordan valley.— Wed watered : 
With springs and streams, so that they would not 
have to dig wells. An important consideration for 
shepherds. — When thou arrivest at Zoar: This clause 
is not connected with the clause immediately preced- 
ing, but with the main line of the narrative. The 
Zoar mentioned is the city situated on the edge of the 
Circle (14:2, 8; 19: 20-23).—Lot journeyed east: 
That is, moved his camp éastward to the Jordan 
valley. 

Verses 114-13. The separation. Punctuate as 
follows: ‘‘And they separated themselves the one 
from the other, Abram dwelling in the land cf Canaan 
and Lot dwelling among the cities of the Circle ; and 


JULY 20, 1901 


he lived in his tent as far as to Sodom ; the men of 
Sodom being evil and sinners against Jehovah exceed- 
ingly.""—He dived in his tent: This is the meaning, 
rather than «‘ pitched his tent,’’ or «‘ moved his tent," 
found in the versions. The noun of this stem is 
much used, but the verb appears only in this chapter, 
and the causative form of it in Isaiah 13:20. The 
point is that Lot did not at once abandon tent life for 
city life—As far as Sodom: Not ‘‘toward,’’ as in 
the Old Version. 

Verses 14-17. 
After that Lot was separated from him: kt seems to 
be implied in the Bible, and is asserted by Josephus, 
that Abram had up to this time thought of Lot as his 
heir, through whom the promise would descend. The 
separation was a fact very depressing to Abram, so 
that he greatly needed encouragement.—/Fvrom the 
place where thou art: Doubtless some summit near 
Bethel (v. 3).—Northward and southward, etc.: He 
was not far from the center of Palestine.— Zastward : 


bad 


The promise renewed to Abram. — 
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Across the Jordan, as well as in other directions, and 
including the Jordan valley, where Lot now was.— 
And to thy seed: Now that his hopes in Lot have 
been disappointed, Jehovah comforts him with the 
promise that he shall have descendants.—Forever : 
That the promise shall be eternally operative is a 
statement often repeated in Genesis. This must have 
affected the interpretation given to it by Abram and 
his friends. 

Verse 18.—And Abram lived in his tent: See verse 
12. He continued his tent life, though he lived long 
in one locality.— Zhe oaks of Mamre: Not the 
‘*plain,’’ or ‘‘plains,’’ as in the Old Version. He- 
bron proved a more permanent place of residence for 
Abram than Shechem or Bethel had been. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


% 


When a man has faith in the right, he will not 
need to fight for his rights. 


a all 


The Man of Faith and the Man of Sense 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


AITH limps wofully when it takes the crutch of 
sense to help it along. Abram went down to 
Egypt to escape famine, and he had better have re- 
mained in Canaan. Faithless fear drove him to 
Egypt, and faithless fear drove him, when in Egypt, 
to trickery and lies. Pharaoh ordered him out of his 
country, and he had to go. Is this the man who had 
had God for the director of his way? He leaves Egypt 
with tarnished reputation and stained conscience, but, 
having left it, he regains his faith. It is profoundly 
significant that the chief thing told us of his return 
journey to Canaan is that he 
made straight for the ‘‘ place 
where his tent had been at 


sorrow’’ sends the child to hide his face on his 
Father's breast. 

The natural growth of their flocks and herds com- 
plicated relations between Abram and Lot, and all the 
more so since they were not settlers in a no-man’s- 
land, and but had to edge themselves in, as best they 
could, among ‘‘the Canaanite and the Perizzite,"’ 
whose dwelling in the land is again insisted on, as 
explaining how the herdsmen were pressed for room 
and came to blows, as well as how dangerous such 
strife was, in presence of those who might easily take 
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in the noble proposal to give Lot first choice of what 
was all-important to both of them. Abram would 
have had a good case if he had said: “ My flocks 
need more room than yours. You are the younger. 
It is reasonable that I should choose first. But to 
stand on one’s rights is not the highest wisdom ; and 
it does not betome the man who is a pilgrim and a 
sojourner, because he looks for the city, to be grasp- 
ing at every advantage he can gain over another. 
Abram had probably had enough of acting on sel- 
fish, unbelieving maxims in his recent humiliations 
in Egypt, and the wisdom learned there he practiced 
now, doing the right thing, and trusting God. 

Lot was not moved to responsive disinterestedness, 
as a generous nature would have been, but accepted 
the offer without more ado, and set to examine the 
country with a sheep farmer's eye. Up there on the 
highland the herbage was less luxuriant than down in 
the hot valley of the Jordan, the greenness of which 
gleamed like an emerald as one looked down on it 
and saw the stream, the mother of life in such a cli- 
mate, winding through it in silver links. It reminded 
him of the wonderful fertility that he had seen in 
Egypt, and his mind was quickly made up. He con- 
sidered neither Abram's claims nor the filth of the 
moral atmosphere into which he was going to plunge. 
That the ‘‘ men of Sodom were wicked exceedingly "’ 
did not matter. So down he went,—down in more 
senses than one,—and preferred «the stifling heat of 
the plain to the pure air of the hills, and the con- 
tamination of the company of the Sodomites to the 
society of the Father of the Faithful and Friend of God. 
He did exactly what is held by many of us to be.the 
supreme practical wisdom. He deliberately chose a 
position full of moral and spiritual dangers, because 
it would pay best. What did it matter though he 
had to live among bad men, if the pastures were 
abundant and he got a good wool-clip? Is that not 
very much what some of us are inclined to say when 
we have to choose a profession or a position for our- 
selves or those who depend 
on us? We look out first 
for the material advantages, 





the beginning,’’— not, in- 
deed, the very first resting- 
place (that was at Shechem, 
as the last lesson says), but 
the place of longest resi- 
dence. The lesson puts 
stress on its being also the 
site of his altar, and it sums 
up his action there as being 
the calling on the name of 
the Lord. The tenor of the 
description suggests that 
Abram's purpose in going 
back to Bethel was mainly 
to worship there, and thus 
by penitence and prayer to 
reknit the bond broken by 
his faithless falsehood and 
mistrusting craft. When we 
lapse from the life of faith, 
and besmirch our souls and 
consciences with sin that 
never succeeds, the best 
thing we can do is to repair 
again to the place where we 
began our life of faith and worship, and to begin it 
over again with lowly penitence at the cross. The 
pilgrim has often to go back to the wicket gate, as 
Abram had to return to ‘‘ the place of the altar, which 
he had made there at the first.’ Probably he did so, 
in part at least, for very mundane reasons of conveni- 
ence of pasturage and the like, which had led to his 
first encampment there, but part of his purpose was 
to renew the bond snapped by his sin in Egypt. 
Shallow penitence keeps away from God; ‘godly 








An encampment in the East to-day 


advantage of it to attack both. Perhaps, if contend- 
ing herdsmen in various churches to-day would con- 
sider more the presence of the Canaanite, they would 
fight less. Abram and Lot were bound by blood ties 
and by affection, but the servants were, as usual, 
more pugnacious than the masters. The proposal of 
an accommodation came from the older and stronger 
man, who might have stood on his dignity ; but he 
was the better as well as the superior, and showed, 
not merely natural chivalry, but self-suppressing faith, 


and, if these are plain, we 
do not let religious or moral 
disadvantages hinder us. If 
Lot had been sent to Sodom, 
he could have trusted God 
to keep him ; but, as he went 
on his own responsibility, he 
must not expect to be pre- 
served from the _ conse- 
quences of his act. The 
three Hebrews who were cast 
into the fiery furnace were 
untouched by the flames, but 
if a man thrusts his hand 
into fire he must look to be 


~ 





burned. 
Lot seems to have left 
Abram without regret. Cer- 


tainly he went as far away 
from him as he could. He 
committed himself thor- 
oughly to his new life, and, 
not content with hovering 
about the outskirts of the 
fertile plain, established 
himself in the heart of the corruption. Did he ever 
look up from his tent in the reeking valley to the clear. 
hills where the air was pure, and there was at least 
one altar to Jehovah and one worshiper of his name? 
And did he never wince at the thought of what he had 
given up and what he had won? 

God leaves no act of faith and self-surrender unap- 
proved, and, when his servant is ‘‘separated’’ from 
the world, he is more closely umted to him, and 
more capable of hearing his voice in more exuberant 
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and definite promises of good to come. So Abram Teaching Points There are houses too small to hold even two people. 
received a renewal and expansion of the promise There are villages too small to be the arenas for all 
which, dim and vague, had had substance enough to By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. the boys and girls who are bornin them. No doubt, 
draw him from home and kindred, and now gathers there are countries too barren to raise bread for all 


, ~Cneeer : BRAM took the first step of loving obedience to } : 
brightness. The whole land is his; it will be his God when he came out from Ur of the Chal. ‘he babies. I used to be terribly scared, when I was a 


descendants’ forever. His posterity will be a great dees. He terribly backslid in Egypt and Gerah. college boy, by the theory of Malthus, —that the world 
nation. And he is now for the first time made free of would get over-crowded! I expected that by this 
the land, as it were, and bid to move in it as owner. time there would not be standing-room, and that | 
He had given up a part to Lot; he receives ‘‘a hun- might get pushed over the edge. I did not realize 
dred fold more in this life.’’ We possess what we on the line of the second great commandment, —love how many other forces were at work to prevent this ; 
give up for God and our fellows. To cling to ma- to his neighbor. He was equal to it. A quarrel, how like an automatic damper in a furnace the laws 
terial goods robs us of their true enjoyment ; to hold begun by servants, about property, arose. It had all of nature work, shutting off the production of the 
them with a loose hand makes them sweeter and more the elements of irritation and meanness in it. Buthe PeoPle when the land is no longer ‘able to bear 
fragrant, as flowers grasped tightly in a hot palm wilt said to Lot: ‘‘We be brethren. Of the whole land ‘hem.’’ It is my belief that the cause of ‘ over- 
and die. The great act of reconciliation of the peni- choose the best. I gladly take what is left’’ No crowding’’ did not lie in the ‘‘land’’ in this case, 
tent, and the great act of unselfish surrender by the interests of property, no honey of relationship turned ™° in many others, but in the dispositions of the 
saint, and the great divine repetition of the promise, to gall of alienation, disturbed the sweet serenity of herdmen ! 
were done at Bethel. The Abram who left it to abide his spirit. He still loved Lot, and was ready subse- And there was a strife between the herdmen of 
at Hebron was a stronger man than he who came to quently to fight to rescue him carried off as a captive Abrams cattle and the herdmen of Lot's cattle (v. 7). 
it from Egypt, and the altar that he built at Hebron no by a anid of eensnedein (Gen. 14:14). After a few My notion is, that the trouble did not spring out of 
doubt had offerings laid on it of a deeper devotion ene sani deeper tests, God can say to him, «Vow the actual shortage of the grass, but of the herdmen's 
than either that at Shechem or at Bethel. So our walk before me, and be thou perfect.”’ tempers. There was probably enough grass, but 
faith should stud our road with altars which are me- Taking his choice, Lot «moved his tent as far as they wanted more than enough. This, at least, has 
morials of God's forgiving mercy and our growing Sodom,"’ and out of all connection with the promised been the explanation of nine-tenths of the break-ups 
faith. land and its promised possessor. Jordan begins in and separations between families and business part- 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. the radiant glory of the mountain of transfiguration, ™&™ in my observation! It wasn’t that the houses 
4 but it moves as far as the Dead Sea and Sodom. Lot and farms and businesses could not ‘*bear’’ them, but 
Probably Lot tried to think he was a missionary to began similarly, and he finally sank under more that they could not ‘‘bear’’ each other! M Lot had 
Sodom. deadly waves than those of the Dead Sea. been another Abram, the pasturage would have been 
<2“ Immediately after this display of noble character, yor I do as a ” _ rt _ ee of rs 
° . God promised to give the whole land to Abram and _P®!!"cal economists. now thet the Heenmg-grouncs 
Oriental Lesson -Lights his amar ind (v. 15). Lot lifted up his eyes themselves give out. Once! saw five little pigs try- 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. and saw Sodom ; Abram lifted up his, and saw the ing to feed on a single watermelon in which there was 
glorious kingdom of David, Solomon, and Messiah just room for four,—**‘us four, and no more."’ If the 
(v. 14). No wonder he built an altar unto the Lord ‘fifth broke in, one of the others was crowded out. 
: at Mamre. It was the third one he had set up as the And it is a picture of life! But my contention is, 
oF Lot's CATTLE: AND THE CANAANITE AND THE flag of the King for possession. that, being ‘‘ pigs,’ they would have had just as much 
PERIZZITE DWELLED THEN IN THE LAND.’’—Much The chooser is sure to choose more of what is in COMtention if there had only been four of them, and 
wealth in cattle, gold, and silver had been accumu- himeelf,—Lot, Sodom ; Abraham, God. the melon twice as large ! 
lated by the patriarch, His kinsman Lot, by associa- To enjoy the pleasures of wealth or sense, faculties And Abram said unto Lot, Let there be no strife, 1 
tion with him, had shared in his prosperity, until diminish, finally perish. To enjoy God, faculties 74y ‘#ee (v. 8). Was there anything more beautiful 
their herds had become embarrassingly large, re- enlarge ; the eyes of understanding are opened. See in the entire career of the man? It is a sublime 
quiring a large number of men to look after them. longing of the soul—that of loving to live in peace. 


His return to the altars that testified to his earlier 
communion with God in Canaan was in the spirit of 
his first love. This love of God was soon to be tested 


” 


‘ ND THERE WAS A STRIFE BETWEEN THE HERD- 
MEN OF ABRAM'S CATTLE AND THE HERDMEN 


next lesson. 


Like an army, they soon denuded of vegetation the University Park, Couo. Of course, this disposition has its dangers. ‘Even 
places where they sojourned. The order to move on peace may be won at too high a price,’’ said Franklin. 
had to be given frequently, and in the removals there % * Peace, above all things, is to be desired ; but blood 
was much occasion for friction and unseemly strife Abram cannot become the father of the faithful till must sometimes be spilled to obtain it on equable 
between the two sets of herdsmen. he has shown himself faithful as a brother. and lasting terms,"’ said Andrew Jackson. But still, 
Another disturbing element was in the fact that the the soul that loves peace is the greatest soul. «‘ Blessed 
Canaanites and the Perizzites were then in that region. eee are the peacemakers, forthey shall be called the 
These people were not strictly a nomadic people. children of God,’’ said Jesus. ‘ Peace is rarely de- 
They dwelt in villages, and were inclined to more The Lesson in Every-Day Life nied to the peaceful "’ (Schiller). «‘ Peace gives food 
permanent settlements than some of the other tribes. to the husbandman even in the midst of rocks; war 
They would naturally look with distrust upon such a By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. brings misery to him even in the most fertile plains’ 
large company devouring the produce of the land ND Abram was very rich in cattle, in silver, and (Menander). What a text for those quarrelsome 
and exhausting the water supplies. They were people in gold (v. 2). He was rich in other and better herdsmen ! 
who were capable of doing much harm as enemies. things, or that would have been little to his credit or So Lot chose him all the Plain of Jordan (v. 11). 


It was necessary to conciliate them, The patriarch ,;. profit. They are but the means, and not the end, Abram had many descendants; but Lot more, if 
wisely decided to separate from his companion and to of jife ; the instruments, and not the objects. Of every one who chooses the best would call him father. 
reduce his numbers. His generous proposition was what yalue are they to the man who has not the noble How full the world is of grasping little Lots who 
characteristic of the magnanimity of his nature. He purpose to use them for good, and the fine sensibili- always take the biggest piece of cake on the plate, 
gave to Lot the privilege of choosing the route which ties to appreciate their true meaning? Of what use the best apple in the basket, plunge for the eimpty 
he should take,—to the right or to the left. The .14 it be to an engine to be rich in wheels and seat in the car, snatch at the morning paper which 
choice made by Lot of the cities of the plain, without Qiks and pistons, if it had no steam? Of what use everybody else wants to read! It is a hateful, horrid 
regard to the character of the inhabitants, showed a 144 it be to a ship to be rich“in sails and masts sight! 1 cannot help thinking that ‘the very offer of 
mind influenced only by selfish considerations. Pos- 44 ropes, if it had no rudder? The frightful danger Abram, imposed upon Lot (by a certain inexplicable 
sibly he may not have known their character, and in the accumulation of cattle and silver and gold is moral obligation) the duty of choosing the poorer 


was simply deceived by the outward appearance of 41.: the man will be swamped under them. ‘I land. Some people think that an “opportunity” 
the fertile plain. want money for what it will buy,’’ says one man. constitutes a- ‘‘right,’’ and a privilege an obliga- 
Seldom in history has a more momentous choice... no not imagine I am toiling and sacrificing merely tion. I do not. One cannot but wonder whether 


been made than that thus lightly made by Lot. From for a big bank account. It is because, in my world, Lot was man enough to feel like a poltroon when he 
this point of separation, how wide the divergence of commercial supremacy is the measure of success, and drove his flocks off toward the rich vaHey of the Jor- 
tne two paths,—the one leading to the promised land, | want to make my life a success,’’ says another, dan, and left his friendon the uplands." He was one, 
the other to Sodom ; the one to blessing, the other to Pyar js all right, if you don't forget it. But the loveof whether he felt so or not. 


disaster ! . cattle and silver and gold themselves is a fearful under- Cincinnati, O. e 
Pane, SA IEN. SOME ATTNNNS, tow that drags the soul out into the ocean of avarice 
< and drowns it there. Beware of the undertow ! God's promises are not made to those who compre- 


Riches run after the man who rejects them, And the land was not able to bear them (v. 6).. mise with sin. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


O WHAT place did Abram go after he left Egypt ? 
Who was with him? What was Lot's relation- 
ship with Abram ? Why did their herdsmen quarrel ? 
What did Abram then tell Lot to do? Where did 
Lot see that the land was most fertile? What wicked 
city was there in the plains of the Jordan. After Lot 
separated from his uncle, what did God say to Abram ? 
From Bethel, te what place did Abram remove ? 

Now put on the board the words Generous and 
Greedy. Ask the school which of the two, Abram or 
Lot, had the right to the first choice? Why? If 
the uncle had made a choice of the best land first, 
would his nephew have had any just cause of com- 
plaint? What kind of a spirit did Abram show in 
letting Lot choose first? A generous spirit. Put 
down the words The Uncle. Now, what kind of a 
spirit did Lot show in taking the best of the land for 
himself? Greedy. Put down that word. In the 
end, who came out best,—the generous uncle or the 
greedy nephew? We all know the answer to that. 
Are all the men like Lot dead at thistime? Alas! 
no. Some of them are in this very school. What 
are their names? Well, ask yourself whether you 
have ever been greedy, and, if you have, call your- 
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self a kind of modern Lot. Do you like the name? 
If you do not, change your ways of acting, and then 
you will have a right to change your name and call 
yourself a modern Abram. 
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ae 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


** Take my life, and let it be.’’ Psalm 34 : 11-18. 


** Standing on the promises."’ (47 : 4-9.) 
ae ee Psalm 15 : 1-5. 
Call Jehovah thy salvation. (16 : 1-4). 
‘If thou but suffer God to guide thee."’ Psalm 133 : 1-3. 
‘* A charge to keep I have."’ (197 : I, 2). 
‘* Anywhere with Jesus I can safely go.”’ Psalm Tet en. 
** Leaning on the everlasting arms."’ Psalm 84 : S.18, 
‘* Hasten, sinner, to be wise."’ (115 : 3-8). 


% 
When riches enter the heart, love flies out of the life. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


1. Topic for the Quarter: Old Testament Stories. 


Il. Lesson Topic : Abraham and Lot. 
The story of how a friend of God kept the 
Golden Rule. 


. 
Ill. Golden Text: Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.—Matt. 7 : 12. 
IV. Result Sought : 
A practical application of the Golden Rule. 
V. Starting-Points: 
(Nore.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 


lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.] 


1. The Golden Text. 

2. Generously sharing candy, toys, etc. 

3. Review of last lesson. 

4. When you play school, who likes to be 
the teacher ? 


VI. Steps in the Teaching Process 
1. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

Boys and girls, I want to tell you two stories. One 
is about two men, and the other about two girls. 
Before I begin the first story, I want you to tell me 
what the Golden Text is. 
name besides Golden Text. 
called the Golden Rule? 

2. THe Lasson Story. 

Begin the lesson story by a review of the previous 
lessons, particularly that of last week. Who was it 
went with Abraham into the new country? etc. 

Abraham and his nephew Lot were good friends, 
and loved each other, but, as their flocks and herds 
increased, the servants of Abraham and Lot some- 
times quarreled among themselves when they were 
driving their cattle to pasture and water. If one found 
a nice, green, grassy place, or a good well of water, 
the others wanted it. Abraham saw that if they con- 
tinued quarreling in this way, it might end in a quar- 


This verse has another 
What is it? Why is it 





rel between Lot and himself, so they decided to part 
company. One part of the country was full of beau- 
tiful green pasture lands lying in a valley, with a 
river running through, where the flocks and herds 
could get water to drink. The other part was hilly 
and rocky, and the grass and water were scarce. The 
question was, who was to have the best. Abraham 
had the right to the first choice, because God said 
that he would give all the land to him ; but Abraham 
knew that, if he took the best, Lot would not be satis- 
fied. Abraham was a friend of God. What do you 
think he did? What would you have done? Never 
mind the answer just now. Abraham knew that God 
would take care of him and his flocks and herds. I 
think, too, he must have known the Golden Rule, for 
he was very generous, and told Lot that he could 
have the first choice. I am afraid Lot was a greedy 
man, for he took the best; but I think that Abraham 
was the happiest. I am sure he was the noblest. 
We know that he kept the Golden Rule. Let us 
repeat it together. 

3. THE TRuTH EMPHASIZED. 

Let me tell you the other story. Ethel and Madge 
were swinging on the gate. There was a fine smell of 
ginger cookies in the air, for mother was making them 
for the dolls’ tea-party that afternoon. It was Madge’s 
birthday, and all her little friends were to bring their 
dolls, and have a good time together. 

‘Look at Millie Irving, down the street,"’ said 
Ethel. ‘*‘My! doesn’t she wish she was invited? 
But, as long as she wears such queer clothes, she 
needn't expect to come to our parties. I don't be- 
lieve Millie has got any doll anyway,’’ went on Ethel, 
‘unless it's a rag one. Come on, Madge, and let us 
see if the cookies are all baked.’ And they ran back 
to the kitchen. 

Madge went and stood by her mother, who was 
just putting the last batch of cookies into the pans. 

‘*What is my little girl thinking about ?"' said 
Mrs. Lane. ‘‘Is the party such a very solemn thing, 
that you have to frown so over it ?”’ 
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‘*’Tisn’t the party, "xactly, mother,'’ said Madge ; 
‘* it's about Millie Irving."’ 

‘* What about Millie, dear ?"’ 

‘‘Well, just s' pose I lived in a little house like 
Millie, and dressed like Millie, and you were sick 
most of the time, and I had to take care of the baby,"’ 
said Madge, «‘I guess I'd want to be 
pity, if a little girl had one.’’ 

‘But I didn’t know you wanted to invite Millie, 
little daughter. You didn’t tell me.’’ 

‘«] didn’t want to, mother, —that's what I’ m think- 
ing about,’’ said Madge, frowning worse than ever. 
‘« But I keep s' posin’ I was Millie, and then I know 
I'd want to come to the party.’’ 

‘¢There’s only one rule to go by, dear,’’ said her 
mother, ‘‘and I think you've caught a glimpse of it. 
People called it the Golden Rule because it is so 
precious, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.’’ So if you think, in 
Millie's place, you would love to be invited this after- 
noon, why don't you try the rule, and see how happy 
it will make both her and you? For the Golden Rule 
always works both ways."’ 

What do you think Madge did? 
have done? 

‘«]T guess I'll go right away and invite her, then,’’ 
said Madge. And Ethel, though she didn’t say a 
word, went with her. 

‘«Oh ! I'd just love to come,"’ said Miilie, her eyes 
shining. ‘‘And my doll has a new dress, so she’s all 
ready to go to the party."’ 

That evening, when the little girls had all gone 
home, Madge climbed up into her mother's lap, and 
said, with a happy sigh: ‘‘It was the very nicest 
party, mother! Millie Irving knows ever so many 
games, and she’s just lovely. I’m so glad I invited 
her! It made me feel so happy all the afternoon, 
and I'm never going to forget the Golden Rule as long 
as I live !"’ 

How many of us are friends of God? Do not hold 
up your hands, but, as we bow our heads a moment 
in prayer, we will tell God that we are his friends, 
and then we will go home and show him by kind and 
unselfish actions all this week that we really are, like 
Abraham and like Madge, his true friends, 
speak louder than words. 


*vited to a 


What would you 


‘* Actions 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 








The Truth [ + Whatsoever Ye 
Emphasized. would that Men 
‘ Should do,"’ ete. 

The Lesson 


Story. Abraham and Lot. 


Preparation 
for Lesson The Golden Rule. 
Story. 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 
Flocks and herds in care of the shepherds. 





- IX. Blackboard Illustrations 
1. The Golden Rule is a good motto to have framed 


and hung up in the primary room. If there is not 











— — a —~= 
FRIENDS OF GOD 
OBEY THE GOLDEN 7&7 








one in your room, get one, or print it on a separate 
blackboard or large card. 

2. As the Golden Text and Golden Rule are spoken 
of, print the words ‘‘ GOLDEN RULE."’ 

3. When Abraham is first spoken of, print the 
words ‘‘FRIEND OF GOD,"’ 


but afterwards, when 
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‘* Madge"’ and others are included, add the letter «s"’ 
to the word ‘‘ Friend."’ 

4. As the story of the division is told, sketch the 
hills and the fertile plain, and show the green fields 
and the river which Lot chose as his portion. 

[EpiTor’s Notge.—A leaflet containing valuable sugges- 
tions as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, 
with a selected list of books useful for primary teachers, 
will be sent free, by the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, upon request. ] 

MONTREAL, CANADA, 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


‘HE lesson to be taught is what choice to make 

and what choices to avoid in order to succeed 

in life. Each one of your pupils has a personal in- 

terest in this question. The way in which Lot's 

character develops, as shown by his history, is an 
impressive illustration of a wrong choice. 

Show who Lot was, and how he came to emigrate 
from Ur (Gen. 11: 31), and to come into Canaan 
(12:4) You find in his history these three facts, 
which have a special meaning for every boy and girl 
iooking forward to independent life : 

1. A choice necessary of place, aim, occupation. 
Up to the time of this lesson Lot had made no inde- 
pendent choice. He had gone with his uncle, and 
had become rich by keeping the same position as 
though he were a son in Abram's house. But the 
crisis came, and with a man's responsibilities he had 
to choose a man’s life. 

Show the different ways in which life choices are 
made. Sometimes it is the result of studied prayerful 
consideration of fitness, of greatest usefulness, of de- 
termination to do worthy service at any cost. Oftener 
circumstances seem to settle it. The boy needs work, 
opportunity is offered, the first step opens the door to 
another, till the man finds his place and work de- 
cided, and hardly knows that he has made a choice. 
But in every case the man himself has made the de- 
cisions which fix his life and destiny. All his past 
life enters into his choice. Lot can no longer stay 
with Abram. What.Lot is will decide where he will 
go ; and what Lot is, he has been deciding by hourly 
choices through all the years. 

2. An opportunity open for good or evil choice. 
It was unrestricted on the moral side. Lot might 
have sought Abram’'s good first, as Abram sought Lot's 
good. He might have looked for a place to build an 
altar instead of a place to feed his cattle, and might 
have found both. But he kad the opportunity to 
ignore religion, kinship, courtesy, gratitude, and he 
chose it. What was in him expressed itself. In 

jaran, in his journeyings, in Egypt, he had been pre- 
paring for his choice. 

Mary complain that in these days boys have no 
chance in life. Explain why, as a rule, they never 
had greater ranges of choice than now. When a boy 
compares his possessions with those of his playmates, 
wishing he could add theirs to his ; when a girl frets 
because her companions, whose parents are richer 
thea hers, wear more fashionable dresses than she, 
both are preparing to make Lot's choice. Whena 
young man thinks much of what he can do with what 
he has to make others nobler and happier, he is pre- 
paring to make Abram’s choice. Quite likely also, 
while he is seeking God’s kingdom and righteousness, 
this world’s riches will be added to him. 

3. A selfish choice and its consequences. Lot 
chose the best fields, and was willing to take with 

In consequence he so 
shrivelled up his soul that only force could save his 
life by separating him from his wealth. His children 
became so dead to all sense of danger from living in 
sin, that, when he pleaded with them to save them- 


them the worst associations. 
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sélves, he seemed to them as ‘‘one that mocked."’ 
His wife became a monument to remind him of her 
sin. His children who remained with him dis- 
graced him (Mark 8 : 36, 37). 

Lot threw away his generosity, Abram enriched 
his. When Lot had lost everything, Abram fought 
for him, and won back for him his wealth, When 
Lot was in peril for his life, Abram wrestled in prayer 
for him, and prevailed. Which was gaining the most 
royal character ? 

Teach your children to choose the place, home, 
business, associations, that will most help them to 
serve God and their fellow-men, that, if then they can 
best serve God with wealth, he will give it to them, 
In any case they will have the blessing of his ap- 
proval, of noble manhood or womanhood, and of 
everlasting life. 

Make questions on these topics, and have your 
pupils illustrate them by their own experience and 
observation : 

1. The differences between the friendship of Abram 
for Lot, and of Lot for Abram. 

2. The reasons for and against Lot's choice. 

3. The results of Lot's choice compared with that 
of Abram. 

Expand these points and apply them : 

1. A great man does not think most of his rights, 
but of his duties. For love and peace Abram sur- 
rendered his right to the choice of the land. 

2. One surrenders much when for worldly riches he 
gives up the opportunity to do righteous as well as 
generous deeds, and the companionship of the good. 
In Lot's choice of home and business he left out God ; 
for God would not have chosen for him a place he 
was soon to destroy because of its wickedness, 

3. No one going to Sodom for money will be 
listened to as a missionary. 

Boston. 


Wealth is a blessing when a man grows as fast as 
his riches. 


‘a 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Gen. 13, 14). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

These two chapters are interesting for the light they 
throw on the personality of Abram, readily justifying 
the confidence of the reader in his worthiness as a 
grand religious pioneer. We begin to realize the 
splendid positive traits of the man, which led God to 
select him as one with whom the first steps of a broad, 
historical self-revelation could be taken. These were 
steps which had to be taken in the dark ; they were 
steps in advance of the age, and yet were such ad- 
vances as could be made by a mind which was di- 
vinely aided to grasp one or two important ideas. 

Chapter 14 is not ascribed by the majority of his- 
torical students to the same sources as the other chap- 
ters of Genesis, since it has many peculiarities, both of 
subject-matter and of details. It seems to embody an 
old and independent tradition. How far it enables 
us to speak with confidence regarding the age of 
Abram is a matter still under dispute. The names 
of the kings, their motive in making such an expedi- 
tion, and its circumstances, are all closely paralleled 
by data familiar to archeologists. That Abram 
should be able to assemble such a large band of 
trained fighting men, and break up the camp of the 
expedition at night by a sudden attack, is not im- 





[Eprror’s Note.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the 
conduct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of 
books bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, 
upon request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 
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probable. It would seem that the principal reason 
for adding this narrative to the others about Abram 
lies in its réference to Melthizedek, the fellow- 
confessor of ‘‘God Most High."’ 

From a biographical standpoint these two chapters 
are of great interest. They reveal Abram in new and 
attractive lights. These are skilfully brought out by 
the contrasts with Lot and others. Lot, as Dods 
helpfully says, was swayed solely by considerations 
of worldly advantage. He picked out the very best 
of the land, heedless of all other conditions. But 
Abram, the generous, let him take it. He had abun- 
dant possessions, and, better yet, the unfailing assur- 
ance that God would deal generously with him, and 
take care of his future. Under this same confidence 
he was bold also to take arms to rescue his kinsman, 
Lot, willing to recognize Melchizedek as his spiritual 
superior, yet averse to profiting even by a little from 
the spoil rescued from the marauders. This is a 
portrait of the true man of faith, relying wholly upon 
God. 

I]. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

{The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of 
this course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving informa- 
tion as to these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 

The literature upon Genesis 14 is almost without 
limit. Tomkins’s ‘‘Abraham, and His Age’’ (ch. 
13), Price’s ‘‘ Monuments and the Old Testament "’ 
(2 78), Maspero, ‘‘ Struggle of the Nations’' (46-48), 
Hommel, ‘‘Ancient Hebrew Tradition,’’ and Ball, 
‘‘Light from the East’’ (25-71), gather together the 
exact archeological evidence for the historicity of the 
chapter. An interesting critical summary and study 
is in Carpenter and Batersby’s ‘‘The Hexateuch,’’ 
(I, 157-159, 167-169). Thoughtful studies of these 
chapters biographically will be found in Dods’s com- 
mentaries, and in the .incisive chapters of Meyer in 

‘‘Abraham ; Or, The Obedience of Faith"’ (49-71). 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Cause of Strife between Abram and Lot. 
(1.) What indications are given us in these chapters 
regarding the possessions of Abram and of Lot? (2.) 
Why should this wealth lead to constant bickerings 
between their followers ? [Goss : vs. 6, 7.] 

2. Abram's Generosity. (3.) What was Abram's 
offer to Lot? [Beecher : vs. 8,9.] (4.) What are some 
of the advantages that came to Abram through this 
decision which remanded him to comparatively barren 
Canaan? [Warren: J 3. McLaren: §'2.] 

3. The Spirit of Lot. (5.) How would we charac- 
terize the spirit which animated Lot? Was it merely 
selfishness? [Beecher: v. 7. Long: § 2. McLaren : 
9 3. Goss: v. 11.] 

4. The Promise to Abram. (6.) Compare Acts 
7:2, 3, with Genesis 12 and 13, and notice how 13: 
14-17 enlarges upon the preceding promises. (7.) 
Is there anything covered by these promises which 
we may fairly regard as retrospective, on the ground 
that Abram could not have grasped it at the time? 

5. *The Deliverance of Lot. (8.) What qualities of 
Abram are emphasized by the exploit described in 
chapter 14? (9.) Why was he unwilling to receive a 
present from the grateful king of Sodom ? 

6. The Meeting with Melchizedek. (10.) What 
was the significance of Abram’s dealings with the 
priest-king ? 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

It was a gain rather than loss to Abram when Lot 
abandoned him. 

The fitness of Abram to be the servant of God is 
shown by his willingness to let God direct his life, 
and choose what it should contain. 

Like Abram we often find unexpectedly those who 
may be our allies and supporters in good work. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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The Training of Teachers, East and West 


At the Bible Teachers’ College, Montclair, N. J. 
N ANSWER to ‘the question, What methods do 
you employ ? Principal Wilbert W. White of the 
Bible Teachers’ College, Montclair, New Jersey, writes : 
‘« The chief method ismen. The body of instructors, 
not the buildings nor the apparatus, is the matter of 


paramount concern. From north, south, east, and 
west we are seeking teachers who can stimulate as 
well as direct, who can arouse in their students an 
inspiration, whose touch is baptism. We seek men 
who have seen and continue to see visions; men 
who, viewing things in their proper perspective, put 
first things first; men who know thoroughly what 
they undertake to teach, and who employ best meth- 
ods in imparting instruction ; men who know God, 
and want other people to know him ; men who speak 
with authority, and not as the scribes; men who 
build on no other foundation than that which is laid, 
even Jesus Christ. Booker T, Washington, in his 
Autobiography, writes words which we heartily ap- 
prove: ‘The older I grow, the more I am convinced 
that there is no education which one can get from 
books and costly apparatus that is equal to that 
which can be gotten from contact with great men and 
women.’ 

‘«Secondly, we are teaching the Bible itself without 
restriction or limitation of theory or system of doc- 
trine. We stand for bringing the mind unhampered 
by comment to ‘‘ fresh and immediate contact with 
the most dynamic persons, incidents, and thoughts 
that history has produced.’’ The following four 
questions may suggest the sphere of our work when 
teaching a book of the Bible. What is in the book? 
Where is it in the book? Why is it in the book? 
Why is it where it is in the book? Toganswer these 
questions, contact with the material itself, exactly as 
it lies, is required. By study of the material, the 
organizing idea is sought. Afterwards, in the light of 
the organizing idea, mastery of the material is ex- 
pected. We aim to be critical in the sense that we 
seek ‘to see the object in itself as it really is." We 
believe that the great need of the times is acquaint- 
ance with the different books of the Bible in the 
manner suggested above. To accomplish this, the 
most vigorous intellectual effort of which the student 
is capable is required. It is recognized, however, 
that intellectual effort alone is not all that is essential 
in true Bible study. The inspired Word must be 
reinspired. We stand for experimental knowledge of 
truth consequent upon obedience to the known will 
of God. After the real meaning has been grasped by 
the mind, the life must be adjusted to the new light. 
Everything we learn from the Bible, our belief in it, 
and our knowledge of it, is valuable only as it makes 
us more Christlike in heart and life. We aim to 
stimulate to as holy a life as it is possible for a par- 
doned sinner to live. We seek to maintain the high- 
est standard of scholarship, and at the same time to 
stimulate to the deepest spirituality. We believe, 
with Ruskin, that ‘you do not educate a man by 
telling him what he knew not, but by making him 
what he was not, and what he will remain forever.’ 

‘« Thirdly, we distinguish between teaching and lec- 
turing. Our plan includes both methods, but we lay 
chief stress upon teaching. Definite work is assigned 
to students with suggestions how they may proceed in 
investigation. Original independent investigation is 
encouraged, and reports upon work done are called 
for. The ‘Seminar’ method is employed to a con- 


siderable extent. We have been asked what place 
pedagogy has in our plan. It has a very prominent 
place in our thought, but is not made so much of 
openly as in some institutions. We believe in teach- 
ing pedagogy by indirection, which is pedagogic. We 
regard the Bible itself as the greatest text-book on 
pedagogy. The students are encouraged to observe 
its principles. At present, in the study of the Gos- 
pels, the method of the great Teacher in asking and 
answering questions is being studied. Moreover, the 
students are encouraged to study the teachers from 
whom they are receiving instruction. The curricu- 
lum provides for a normal hour each week, when the 
students themselves are required to teach in the pres- 
ence of their fellow-students, and to receive sugges- 
tions and criticisms. The plan includes also the 
teaching of a class by every student each week, 
in which methods and suggestions employed and 
given in the school are tested. Besides all these, 
we have occasional special lectures upon pedagogy 
itself. 

‘‘In closing, we return to the thought with which 
we began, that our chief method is men,—men who 
seek the proper point of contact, and translate truth 
into terms of the thought of to-day; men who 
strengthen rather than weaken faith ; men who bring 
messages because they are themselves messages ; 
men whose presence creates an atmosphere, to breathe 
which is itself an education.’’ 


At the Philadelphia Institute of Teacher-Training 

‘«In two years of continuous erfort,’’ writes the 
Rev. H. A. Bomberger, ‘‘ the Philadelphia Institute 
of Teacher-Training has distinctly proved the prac- 
ticability of its plan of work. Assuming that the 
importance of its purpose is generally admitted, we 
may add that the Institute has also clearly demon- 
strated the readiness of Sunday-school workers of all 
classes to respond to wise endeavor in the direction of 
a higher standard. 

‘« Briefly stated, these facts are now patent: First, 
that there is a very much more general recognition of 
the need of such training as the Institute proposes ; and, 
second, that the Institute plan is entirely feasible, and 
admirably suited to this need. 

‘‘From these statements it must not be imagined 
that the Institute has gone forward without encounter- 
ing many serious difficulties, or that it has been a 
‘big success,’ or that it has not met with grievous 
discouragements. At times the obstacles have seemed 
simply insuperable... The attendance has often been 
distressingly small. The results actually accom- 
plished have sometimes presented a very dishearten- 
ing aspect. 

** Nevertheless, the Institute is here. Its plan is 
being steadily worked out. Pastors, superintendents, 
and teachers are being helped by it. The Sunday- 
school is being stimulated, and its standard raised. 
Consequently I do not hesitate to commend the Insti- 
tute plan to all larger towns and cities. 

‘*In Philadelphia it has been subjected to a testing 
that is probably as severe as any it is likely to experi- 
ence elsewhere. The Quaker City does not enthuse 
easily, is notably conservative, holds tenaciously to 
old traditions, is slow to make new alliances, and is 
always wary of ‘experiments.’ On the other hand, 
when this city does undertake a thing, it is sure to be 
on the most liberal plan ; and consequently here is a 
center of marvelous industry, every sphere of activity 
already crowded to the last degree. These conditions 
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materially affect a new and problematical movement 
like the Institute of Teacher-Training. 

‘* Moreover, the work was seriously impeded at the 
outstart by the lack of a convenient place of meeting, 
which is now provided in the best form by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, and free of charge. 
Then came unavoidable irregularity on the part of 
lecturers upon whose gratuitous services the Institute 
has depended largely. So far the work has been 
sustained almost wholly by registration fees paid by 
students. All these things have been against us. 
But we have stood the test. 
practical, 

‘‘The salient features of the plan are these : Six 
courses of study,—three relating to the Bible (first, 
general ; second, analytical ; third, doctrinal) ; one 
relating to the history, organization, and purpose of 
the Sunday-school (institutional) ; one to the art of 
teaching (pedagogical), and one to the nature and 
nurture of children (psychological). There are ten 
lectures in each course. These are delivered by some 
eminent local pastor, educator, or Sunday-school 
leader. The service is for the time being gratuitous. 
The meetings are held on Tuesday evenings, from Octo- 
ber 1 to June 1, each evening being divided into two 
‘periods.’ Doors are open to the public, but regu- 
lar registered students pay a fee of one dollar for each 
of three terms, —fall, winter, and spring. 

‘«In addition to the regular teaching force, there is 
a large staff of ‘lecturers,’ made up of prominent men 
whose names and occasional services give backing 
and force to the work. A course of special monthly 
lectures, on Thursday evenings, by the most eminent 
leaders within reach, completes the plan. 

‘«The record for the first year was twenty teachers 
and lecturers, a hundred and twenty-five lectures, 
and a total enrolment of a hundred and fifty, though 
the average attendance fell far below this mark. The 
attendance during the second year has shown con- 
siderable improvement."’ 


In the State of Washington 

In the far Northwest they are alive to the better 
training of teachers, and last winter, in Tacoma, wit- 
nessed the inauguration of an institute for this pur- 
pose. The Pierce County Sunday-school Association 
arranged two institute courses, one extending through 
the months of November and December, and the 
other occupying the first five days of April, this year. 
Each had its separate plan and purpose. In the first 
institute, six lectures on ‘‘ The Teacher’’ were given, 
followed by round-table conferences ; in the second 
institute, ‘‘The School’’ was the subject. The di- 
vided topics and speakers included ‘‘ The Teacher's 
Debt to the Pupil, in the Class and out of the Class,"’ 
by the Rev. W. HL Selleck of Seattle ; ‘‘ The Super- 
intendent as a Teacher of Teachers,’’ by the Rev. 
Dr. J. Lewis Smith of Tacoma ; ‘* Class Organization 
as a Help to Teaching,’’ by various class officers ; 
‘«The Teacher Getting and Using Illustrations,’’ by 
Miss Stella Vincent; ‘‘The Teacher Studying and 
Using his Bible,’’ by Mrs. Fitch B. Stacy of Tacoma ; 
‘* The Teacher Used of the Holy Spirit,"’ by the Rev. 
Hugh W. Gilchrist of Seattle. Mr. and Mrs. James 
Edmunds of Portland, Oregon, had charge of the sec- 
ond institute, and the instruction done was largely by 
them, Mr. Edmunds lecturing on ‘‘ The Organization 
of the Bible School,’’ ‘‘ The Gradation of the Bible 
School,’’ ‘* The Management of the Bible School,’’, 
and ‘‘ The Program of the Bible School ;’" Mrs, Ed- 
munds, who is a graduate of the Springfield Bible 
Normal College, treating the primary teacher and the 
preparation of the lesson, and teaching the Easter 
primary lesson. Great interest was manifested in the 
institutes, and many teachers and pastors testified to 
the great help received. About a hundred students 
were enrolled, and the average attendance was about 
eighty-five. It is hoped that these courses will be fol- 
lowed by others of still larger outlook and possibilities. 


Our plan has proved 
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DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent | 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be | 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not | 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
forall advertising conditioned on an. ppearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
lor inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are Sree 
to evamine the subscription list at any time. 
lor Terms of Subsereption, see page 471. 


The Indian and: the Northwest. 


A hand- | 


somely illustrated book: just issued, bound in | 


cloth, and containing 115 pages of interest- 
ing historical data, relating to, the settlement 
of the great Northwest, awith fine half-tone 
engravings of Black: Hawk, Sitting. Bull, Red 
Cloud, and other noted chiels ; 
battleground, and ten colored map plates 


Custer’s 


showing location of the various tribes dating 
hack to 1600. A careful review of the book 


impresses one that it is a valued contribution 
to the history of these early pioneers, and a | 


copy should be in every library. 
cents per copy. 
upon receipt of this amount, by W. B. Knis- 
kern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Price, 50 
Mailed, postage prepaid, 


College Students at 
Northfield 


Verbatim reports of all the principal addresses 
reported in the official organ known as 


Northfield Echoes 


Price for single copy, 36 cents. 
for the summer, $1 postpaid. 
her now ready. Address 


Northfield Echoes, East No:thfield, Mass. 
The Babcock Memorial Service 


A verbatim report of the exercises of the won- 
derful meeting in memory of the late Malthie D. 
Babcock, D.D., Baltimore, June 2. Addresses 
by President Patton and others. 
der authorization of the Committee of brown 
Memorial Church. Paper, 25 cts., and postage 
5 cts. Bound, 50 cts., and postage 8 cts. 

B. G. EFICHELBERGER 
308 North Charles Street, Baltimore 


SACRED SONGS No. 1 

Over 830,000 Copies Sold , 

208 pages for on pny eee. etc, 
eard covers, $25 - oe " cents. 


The Bigiow & Main 
BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. ‘Diploma and 


egree course, $x per month. Catalogue free. 
Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 


European Travel 


Miss Weldon will take six young ladies abroad. 
Restricted. Highest references. Address, for Pros- 
pectus of the trip, MISS WELDON, 

he Moorings, Howard, Pa. 





4 Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


The story of Jonah, or anything tending 
towasti an explanation of it, has a claim 
upon the attention of every Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull brings to bear upon it 
many interesting and instructive facts 
worthy of the consideration of all readers 
of the Bible. 

19 pages (5% X7% inches), with illus- 


trations. Price, 20 cents For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 
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ROFESSOR James McConaughy, of | 
Mr. Moody's school at Mount Her- | 

mon, has added another to the helpful | 
series of elementary books on Bible 
study, which he has published under the | 
title, A Beginner s Course in Bible Study 
(East Northfield : The Bookstore. Paper, 
25 cents ; cloth, 40 cents). The purpose 
of the course is to afford the simple help 
essential to the profitable study of the 
Bible by those who are quite unac- 
quainted with it. From the outset it 
sends the student to his Bible, and seeks 


| to awaken in him a habit of thoughtful 


reading and of personal application of 
the message perceived. 
whole Bible by combining with a gene- 


It covers the 


ral historical outline judicious selections 
from representative books. It thus be- 


, comes a preparation for more detailed 


| Hermon and Northfield schools. 


studies. Mr. McConaughy’'s course was 
prepared for beginners at the Mount 
It is 


| admirably adapted for use in any class- 


Complete set | 
The first num- | 


Published un- | 


-}on the thoughtful. 


+» New York and Chicage | 


room, where some direct and systematic 
study of the Bible as a whole, in a very 
simple fashion, is desired. 

A somewhat different attempt is that 
of Dr. James M. Gray, published as Sya- 
| thetic Bible Studies (Cleveland : F. M. 
| Barton. $1.50), giving in printed form 
the lecture-studies delivered by him to 
It take one 
| through the whole Bible in a year, there 


large audiences. aims to 
being one lesson outlined for each week. 
To say that the knowledge thus obtained 
is ‘‘comprehensive,’’ or that the treat- 
ment is so ‘‘ exhaustive as to be helpful 
to ministers or doctors of divinity,’’ car- 
ries advertisement to an extreme that is 
not likely to make a favorable impression 
The book is not 
without merit, as the author's huge au- 
| dieinces would prove; many may find 
it helpful as a guide in the rapid reading 
of the Bible. It is hardly, however, such 
| a guidebook as the thoughtful and judi- 
cious desire. The strongest portions of 
| the work are those relating. to the New 
| Testament. 

In Studies of ‘the Man Paul (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Cloth, 75 cents), Robert E. Speer has 
contributed in an unassuming form to 


the solid literature regarding the great 
apostle. His particular theme is the 
| character of Paul, not his life, or his 
| work, or his system of thought, yet each 





and all of these so far as they contribute 


| to an understanding of his personality. 
Many readers of the Times are familiar 
with the companion volume, issued sev- 
eral of the Man 
Such will need no assur- 


years ago, ‘‘ Studies 
Christ Jesus."’ 


jance regarding the independence, vital- 


VOL. 43, NO. 29 


song, animal, flower, and the like ; draw- 
ing map of Palestine ; Bible puzzles, and 
Bible verses from memory, to be veritied. 
This scheme covers a wide range, bu: 
almost any child of ten could work it 


. 4 
China and the Allies. By A. H. S. Landor 
2 vols. New York: Charles Séribner’: 
Sons. $7.50. 


Sumptuously printed, illustrated, and 
bound, this book is the work of a man 
of artistic temperament and great per- 
sonal courage, who wields a fascinating 





Books Useful in Bible Study 


these studies, which cover Paul’s youth 
and education, the Holy Spirit in his 
life, his opinion of himself, his motives, 
aims, and methods, his intellectual char- 
acteristics and leading opinions, his moral 
characteristics, and his working methods. 
Mr. Speer discusses these with that effec- 
tiveness that comes only from a loving 
mastery of his theme and keen enthu- 
in it. His book seems better 
adapted for reading than for study, but 
it will well repay any attention. 

A rather unique book is one enti- 
tled “avorite Texts of Famous People 
(Cleveland : F. M. Barton. $1.25), which 
brings together, in many cases with an- 
ecdotes which relate the incidents of the 
choice, some two hundred texts which 
have been of special importance to the 
lives of as many prominent men and 
It answers more than the de- 
mands of curiosity, since, in not a few 
cases, the passages are illuminated by 
the personality of the chooser and the 


siasm 


women. 


circumstance which he relates. 

A book of considerable interest and 
value to the student of Jewish ideas is 
the compact collection of Jewish laws 
made by A. K. Glover, Jewish Laws 
and Customs (Wells, Minnesota: W. A. 
Hammond, $1.50). It does not aim to 
make an exhaustive presentation of Jew- 
ish law 


which 
Jewish customs. The author has ren- 
dered a great service to his readers by 
appending to each chapter lucid and 
suggestive remarks upon the general 
theme set forth by the quoted legislation. 
It is a valuable book for a good library 
of biblical reference. 


a 


The Sunday Book: Occupations for Children. 
Suggested by Elizabeth Bainbridge Boies. 
Boston and Chicago: The Pilgrim Press. 
25 cents. 

One solution of the difficult problem 
of right occupation for children on the 
day that ought to be the brightest and 
best of the whole week, is suggested in 
this pretty little book of sixty pages. It 
is a well-defined scheme, beginning with 
the things already known, and progress- 
ing with the study of the child. With 
a single exception, every other page is 
left blank without suggestion, but the 
others cover a wide range of suggestive 
help. The names of relatives ofthe 
child are first called for ; then animal 
pets are to be written about; copying 





lity, good sense, and spiritual insight of | 


the Commandments comes next; then 


| sentences about ten great Bible charac- 
| ters ; fifteen things seen on the way to | 
| church ; Bible stories ; the drawing of | 
| pictures ; a letter to papa ; some crayon 


and water-color paint work ; the names 
of birds, fishes, and flowers known to 
the child; story of the Sunday-school 
lesson ; drawing a picture, and writing a 
story about it; description of ‘‘ town 
where you live ;'’ favorite book, poem, 


as understood to-day among | 
orthodox Jews, but rather to quote, in | 
clear and simple paraphrase, the laws | 
most sharply set forth current | 


| pen. He went on the battlefield with 
| his camera, and saw most of what ‘he 
| writes about, being, withal, well equipped 
| as a linguist and traveler, to whom the 
| ground was familiar through previous 
| acquaintance. He tells of the Boxers, 
the capture of Tientsin, the rescue of 
| the legations, and the sufferings under- 
| gone by people—both white and yellow. 
| He was lucky because he left least to 

luck, and was so fortunate as not only 
| to enter Pekin with the victorious army, 
| but, as the guest of the Russi«n general 
in command, he witnessed the formal 
entry of the forces of the eight nations 
into the forbidden city. The author 
has given us a brilliant and a fascinating 
story of one of the most striking episodes 
in modern history. 


<_e 


Books Received 
July 5 to July 12 


Eaton & Mains, New York 


| Freedom's Next War for Humanity. 
, Charles Edward Locke, D.D. $1.25. 


| McClure, Phillips, & Co., New York 

| World of Graft, The. By Josiah Flynt. 

Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
Child of the Ganges, ‘The. By the Rev. Robert 





By 


N. Barrett. $r. 

Back to Bethel. By F. B. Meyer, B.A. 30 
cents, net. 

Ten Commandments, The. By the Rev. G. 


Campbell Morgan. 59 cents, net. 
Old Evangel and the New Evangelism, The. 
By Charles Aubrey Eaton. $1, net. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York 
Lord of the Sea, The. By M. P. Shiel. $1.50 
Tandy, Wheeler, & Co., Denver, Colo. 
| Little ook of Tribune Verse, A. 

Field. $1.50. 
The Union Press, Philadelphia 
| Muriel Malone. By Charlotte Murray. $1.25. 


By Eugene 


United Society of Christian Endgavor, 
Boston and Chicago 


Endeavor Hymnal for Young People’s Socie- 
ties, etc. 25 cents. 


Hard to Break 
But the Coffee Habit can be Put Off 


‘*I was a coffee user from early childhood, 
but it finally made me so nervous that I spent 
a great many sleepless nights, starting at every 
sound I heard, and suffering with a continual 
dull headache. My hands trembled, and | was 
also troubled with shortness of breath and pal- 
pitation of the heart. ‘The whole system showed 
a poisoned condition, and I was told to leave 
off coffee, for that was the cause of it. I was 
unable to break myself of the habit, until some 
one induced me to try Postum Food Coffee. 

** The first trial, the Food Coffee was flat and 
tasteless, and I thought it was horrid stuff, but 
my friend urged me to try again, and let it boil 
longer. This time I had a very delightful 
beverage, and have been enjoying it ever since, 
and am now in a very greatly improved condi- 
tion of health. 

‘** My brother is also using Postum instead of 
coffee, and a friend of ours, Mr. W , who 
was a great coffee; user, found himself growing 
more and more nervous, and was troubled at 
times with dizzy spells. His wife suffered with 
nausea and indigestion, also from coffee. They 
left it off, and have been using Postum Food 








Coffee for some time, and are now in a perfe« 


condition of health." Grace C. M——, Cuy 
| hoga Falls, Ohio. 
Put a piece of butter in the pot, the size o 


two peas, to prevent boiling over. 
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Subscription Rates 


The School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new Subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 


Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
$ ° less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional vill be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 2 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at an 
Additions time to a club— such additional 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as originally ordered, anc! the rate to be the propor- 
tionate ‘share of the Yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 


Subscribers to whom the paper is 
How Papers mailed, separately, at the rate of 
are 20 = 75 oe a year, can have 
the address changed at any time 
Addressed without charge. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
she. aoe rs unless by special request. 
1¢s of any one issue of the paper to enable 
ait the Rael ers of aschool toexamine it, will be sent 
‘vee, upon application. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, london, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 


paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers, 


of the 
nion at 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMFSCoO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE’ 
MEETING 
BY ROBERT E. SPEER 


August 4, r90r.. Gaining by Losing. 
Mark ro : 28-30. 


; 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

Mon.—A truth of nature (John 12 : 21-26). 

TUES.—John's testimony (John 3 : 25-31). 

WED.—Helping ourselves best (Luke 16 : 
19-26). 

THURS.—Spending for gain (Mark 14: 
3-9). 

FRI.—Christ's teaching about service (John 
3: 4-15). 

SaT.—Following Christ's example (John 
15 : 17-27). 








| related 
| divine purpose to the enduring, John 








to accept. 
it’ every day, unconsciously. 


it will come back with 
gain by giving away. 


b 4 


interest. 


The surest way to lose is not to lose, 
to run no risk of losing. 


all, even the commendation of the lord, 


HIS is one of the simplest truths of 

life, and one of the hardest for men 
And_ yet. they are accepting 
The hus- 
bandman accepts it when he throws his 
seed into the ground, and goes away 
content to have lost it, because he knows 
it will. come back again multiplied. The 
busy man accepts it when, pressed for 
time, he lies down to sleep, throwing 
time away, knowing that it will come 
back to him in increased efficiency and | 
power for work. The banker accepts it 
when he loans his money, and sees it go 
out of his bank without regret, because | 
We 


| do th same. 





The man with 
one pound wrapped it in a napkin, afraid 
to risk any loss, and in the end he lost 


must decrease.” He sank away into 
Christ. - -He saw that his work was done, 
and he deliberately drew his work in, 
and faded into the mission of the Mes- 
siah, whom he had feretold. And, doing 
this, he and his work became immortal. 
Held. and developed. apart,.the work of 
John would soon have failed and faded, 
as other reforming movements had done 
before. Submerged in the work of Christ, 
in an inspired perception of 


and his mission live on, and will live 
forever. John lost himself and his work. 
We find him to-day alive in the gospel, 
whose Lord he welcomed with a self- 
renunciation that was the glory of the 
Baptist’s life, and justified the words of 
Jesus, ‘‘Among them that are born of 
women there hath not arisen a greater 
than John the Baptist.’’ 


% 


And all true and noble life will throw 
itself away in this fashion. Jesus poured 
himself into human life. He gave him- 
We are called to 
Wo to us if we spend our 

at the heavy burdens 
assigned to us, or lamenting that. we 
have so much to do, that so many de- 
mands are made upon our lives! The 
last thing we are here for is to nurse our- 
selves, to look carefully for our own 
interest, to see how much we can get for 
ourselves, 


self without reserve. 


time. whining 


‘*The vine from every living limb bleeds 

wine, 

Is it the poorer for that ‘spirit shed ? 

The drunkard and the wanton drink thereof, 

Are they the richer for that gift’s excess ? 

Measure thy life by loss instead of gain, 

Not by the wine drunk, but the wine 
poured forth ; 

For love’s strength standeth in love’s sac- 
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If it’s Babbitt’s Best Soa 
sure it’s all a l:undry soap can 


If it’s Babbitt’s Soap 
Powder, you've the _— percent- 
age of soap, with the highest cleaning 
= : re qualities — it’s entirely 

and does the most work. 

. it’s Babbitt’s Pure Potash 
or Liye, you've the greatest necessary 


strength—it’s all a lye should be. Abso- 
lute uniformity. 


If it’s Babbitt’s Best Baking 
Powder, you're sure of its safety, 
purity,and surpassing leavening strength. 


Tinde by B. 1. Babbitt, New York 


» you’re 


























“AMERICA N FIRE. 


insurance Company 
ranat St 8 Buildin 
treet, 


308 ana” 0 Walnut Philadelphia 





CASH CAPITAL,. ..$§00,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all. 

Other CIAIMS,. ...........-secerceeeeeee 1,729,708.58 
Surplus over all Liabilities.,............ 247,362.42 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1901, 
$2,477,069.00 
THOS. i. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. amd Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst.: 
wM . KELLY, Genk. Mer. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. Montgomery, Charles S. by og 
Israel io Fdward F. Beale, 
Pemberton S. Buschingsn, ohn 8. Gerhard, 


os. E. Gillin tdward Lowber Welsh, 
, Rrchibald R. Mo: 


Serery- 











+ : Don’t nurse your corns, Remove 
One of the most exquisite things of the 













: ; | who took his pound from him, and gave rifice, aed — pM tg Tiel 
ta er wey tae Ne ee a ee rs | it to the man who had accepted the law| And whoso suffers most hath most to | box sent free. r ; \ 
bse name “Bacthe “Railwey. gon is . of gain by loss, and doubled his trust by give.” Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 








it. So also the farmer who will plant no 


dainty, immaculate piece of work, tasteful in 








the extreme. The book contains ten differ- 
ent specimens of real wild-flowers common 
to Yellowstone Park, carefully pressed, and 
retaining perfectly their natural colors. The 
botanical and common name, and the habitat 
of each specimen, are given. There are also 
six full-page half-tone illustrations of scenes 
in Yellowstone Park. The paper, printing, 
binding, illustrations, and mounting of the 
flowers are all first class, and the book is 
carefully mailed in corrugated cardboard. 
The price of this book, which is suitable for 
birthday and Christmas presents, as well as 
for a souvenir of the park, is 50 cents, and 
it will be sent to any address on receipt of 
that amount in stamps, silver, postal note, 
or express order, by 


Chas. S. Fee, 
General Passenger Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Tf SENUME_MEMELY BELLS 


Meneely iy & Co., perfect highest clas West Tne P. O., 











CHURCH Funnitona® RGEISSLER Raat. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 











cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 


, must increase,’’ 


seed will reap no harvest. 
keep his seed, but there will be no in- 
crease, 


In the moral world this law is uner- 
ring. It is not so elsewhere. The 
farmer may sow his seed, and storms or 
insects may spoil his crop, so that he 
will not gather even what he sowed. 
And the banker may lend his money, 
and never see it again. But in the 
moral life all gift of one’s self or of one’s 
substance returns again. ‘‘ Give,"’ says 
Jesus, ‘‘and it shall be given unto you 
again." We may have to wait long for 
the ingathering, and, when it comes, it 
may not be in the form we had long 
expected, but no power on earth can 
prevent its coming. Everything spent 
for Christ, or lost for Christ, is treasure 
laid up where neither moss nor rust 
corrupt. 
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The law of gain in loss is applicable, 
not alone to what life possesses, but also 
to life itself. It was the glory of John 
the Baptist that he perceived this. ‘He 
said he of Jesus; ‘I 


He may 
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tion rate, — thousands 


O SECURE individual subscriptions to 
The Sunday School Times. A rare 
opportunity to increase your income 
in a way that will greatly benefit the 
Sunday-school teachers of your neighborhood. 
The Publishers will be giad to send full infor- 
mation about the plan to any who will take 
advantage of the opportunity. Thousands now 
subscribe at the one-dollar individual subscrip- 


secured. Will you try it 


more can readily be 
? 











The Sunday School Times Company 
1031 Walnut Street # # # Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Thie lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Whe fares but ili in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He's lest all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
ether. If a housewife wants the 
Boctor § in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, ail she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


ISAPOLIO 


and — keep every thing clean. 














Do NOT STAMMER 


Dr. Winston, Princ ipa Valley Seminary, Waynes- 
boro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston after stammer- 
ing fifty years. Have cured hundreds of others. 
Yee can be cured. Can refer to The putty School 

imes. Send for descriptive book. S. Johnston, 
ok: 7c Founder, Philadelphia Institute for | 


Stammerers, 10 hia, Pa Garden 


Street, Philadelph 


> TENOGRAPHY 


SITING. 
BED ARE Hie 
thoroughly tough | by mai rsonally. 


Situations furnish yea of complete 
commerci:' course. CATALOGUE FREE, 
BASTM 4N, Box 745, Po Pought keepsie, N. Y. 














for Yo 
Mary Baldwin Seminary “¢%3%2" 
Term begins Sept 1901, In Shenandoah Valley = | 
Virginia. 225 et a from 27 states st oneien 
Terms moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalc 
Miss E. C. WEIMER, Principal, Staunton, on 


Williston Seminary Prepares boys for 


any college or scien- 








tifie school. Library. Physical, chemical, biological | 
laboratories ; cymaasiom. etc. ew athletic field 
with \ mile ‘track. Opens September, 190. Mase. 
H. Sawver, M.A., Principal, casthampton, ass 
OLDEY COLLEG » Wimington Delawaré. A 
G Business and S pand Se’ of National Repu- 
tation. Write for our r Free 
SAND for catalog to tic Valle bgotioute, M stic, 
‘Conn. ath year. artered. h sexes. Home. 
“keis Cool 


From Proper Hot-Weather Food 


People can live in a temperature which feels 
from ten to twenty degrees cooler than their 
neighbors enjoy, by regulating the breakfast. 

The plan is to avoid meat entirely for break- 
fast: use a goodly allowance of fruit, either 
cooked or raw. Then follow with a saucer 
containing about four heaping teaspoonfuls of 
Grape-Nuts, treated with a little rich cream, 
Add to this about two slices of entire wheat 
bread, with a meager amount of butter, and 
serve one cup of Postum Food Coffee. 

If one prefers, the Grape-N uts can be turned 
into the cup of Food Coffee, giving a delightful 
combination. By this selection of food the 
bodily energy is preserved, while the hot, car- 
bonuceous foods have been left out. The 
result is a very marked difference in the tem- 
perature of the body, and to this comfortable 
condition is added the certainty of easy and 
perfect digestion, for the food is readily worked 
up by the digestive machinery. 

Experience and experiment in food, and its 
application to the human body, has brought | 
out these facts. They can be made use of, and | 
add materially to the.comfort of the user. 





































OWN YOUR OWN LIBRARY 


THE HOME LIBRARY 


any size, of any character, at any cost. 
Seleoten 5 at will from the entire list of the publications of 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


D. “APPLET ON AND COMPANY, with shitory 0 t, facilities tal, and re- 
sources, make the foll Sans desea. in ie ai reapes cont ‘0 every responsible person the 
aby yd buying beoks their whole list, on a system of easy monthly events. 

now famous 


HOME LIBRARY PLAN 


An effort to give the general public the benefit of collections of good books at h personally 
selected by the }pavehanet ees 
The establishing of free public libraries, so far from destroying the demand for 
such small libraries, bas grootens ogmalas coward their formation 
To meet this condition in the most liberal spirit, D leton and Company have taken the radical 
step of throwing of open their full list of nearly 4,000 9 ay or sale on easy, deferred payments to all who 
desire a Home Library. 
to Suit Himself. 


Any purchase: will be permitted To Have A F On 
ve tne Books. Boots v a ce. 
© Pay thiy Sums. 


This absotutely new departure in book-selling brings within the reach of ev 

lover the whole range of one of the largest single book lists in the world. Ohite re re- 

sources in standard and recent works oe S$ into 14 departments, covering every 
ld of human activity), convenient an lly prepared lists give full information. 


IN THE HOME LIBRARY PLAN 


the utmost simplicity is combined with the greatest possible liberty. ‘The builder of the Home Lib: 
is given absolute freedom to raage untrammeled through the whole 34 Copartmente, and to pick here 
there and everywhere, to any sum he chooses, on the sole condition that the total be at least $25.00. 


This notable plan appeals to 


Young just atecting 
Readers who wish to fil cot ms that lack standard works. 
Professional men—in pa 


rticular, teachers, lawyers, clergymen, and 
I scholars 


technica 
Students =e 2 roam? for immediate comparison an exhaustive selec- 
special subject. 
Generel oe readers. bong want a broad, representative array of miscel- 


Ever yoody whe vaiues books as favorite personal companions and 
Ara r, trusty friends. 
To none of these large classes can the public library (which compels a journey for every book, and 
its return after a limited time) afford the satisfaction derived from books that are 
One's private proverty ; 3 
Vrs 8 at 
Wholly under’ the owner's control. 
For all these classes it will be a Pleasure, with the following lists, to make just the selection desired. 
‘or this selection, by means of 4 special contract, payment can be made on the most reasonable terms. 





libraries. 








To assist purchasers, the following lists have been prepared, and will be sent on request : 
1. Lists of books sent {roms any one department. 
2. Lists of books selectec Fides the complete catalogue. 
3. ema P°8 of D. Appleton and Company's publications, classified in 14 departments. 
Supplied in complete form or by departments. 


DEPARTMENTS 


1. History. 6. Language, Literature, Poetry, | 10. Pedagogy, Educational, and 
2. Poeeeky. and Art } Reference Books. 
3. Physical Science, 7. Description, Travel, Adven- | rr. Fiction. 
4. Anthropology : Mental, Moral, ture, Recreation. 12. pvenite. 
Political, and Social Sciences. | 8. ieee and Law. 13 anish 
5. Finance, Economics, ‘l'echnol- 9. Medicine. 14. Miscellaneous Sets. 


| 


ogy, Sanitation, Hygiene. 


Write at once—state your need—get your books. Careful attention given to all correspondence. 





Nore.—This wy gtd offer comes from the re- S.5. T. 
sponsible house of I leton and Company—nearly Mail this Coupon to 
seventy-five years ‘old —o unquestioned integrity. ‘This D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


generous industry is now at the acme of its career, with 
assured stability, fresh energy, and a rapidly growing 
busiress. The new and progressive Home Librar y Plan 
is bu another evidence of the Company's dual effort to 


72 Pifth Avenue, New York City 
For Lists and Information 


serve intelligently literature and the reading public. ibe tS ey Sat OP hot nies 
THE HOME LIBRARY a, er he te ee el 
Sold on Easy Payments. Immediate Delivery State 











D. Appleton and Company, Publishers 


72 Fifth Ave., New York. 25 Bedford St. (Covent Garden), London, Eng. 


We Offer, Subject to 
' Prior Sale; 


Choice Oklahoma 
First Mortgages 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 
5 times the amount loaned thereon 


Netting the investor 
6 per cent interest 


Each of the securities has been per- 
sonally examined by one of our 
salaried examiners. 


"Write for our latest offering. 


Winne G Winne 
Winne Building, ‘Wichita, Kan. 
Mention this paper. 








aieeriniaieniians 


to 6% Interest Always Paid 


on vur first mortgage real-estate loans, is the 
record of our 22 years of careful placing, and 
this record covers the years of gross watering 
of industrial investments, and the shrinkage o! 
boom values in loans on inflated mortgages. ‘Lhere 
has never been any loss to our customers. Loans 
guaranteed We now offer a choice selection of first 
mortgages in pe SRORPOny belt of Texas and in 
Oklahoma, |W 
THE BUNNELL, “& ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hugh Mac Rae Recommend the 


7% Cumulative Pre- 


























The Only Paper in the World 


which is able to give the public any definite information about the 
long and eagerly awaited 


American Standard Revision of the Bible 


is The Sunday School Times. By special and exclusive arrange- 
ment with the publishers of the new Bible, and after months 
of planning and correspondence with the American Revision 
Committee, the Times will give its readers exclusively a care- 
fully selected list of passages from the new American Bible, 
+ showing some of the most striking and characteristic changes from 
the English Revision, facsimile reproductions of the pages of the 
new Bible, and, illuminating all this, a scholarly though popular 
article from Howard Osgood, one of the American Revisers, on 
the salient features of the new Bible itself. 





All this will appear in 


Next Week’s Issue of 


The Sunday School Times 





& C0., Bankers. | ferred Stocks of Cot- 
ried ton. Mills in the 
Investment South for safety and 
Securities for satisfactory in- 


terest returns. 
Invite correspondence 





Wilmington, N. C. 











Mask YOuR GROCER For 






Tus 5S MINUTE BREAKFAST Fooo. 


B. & B. 


Prices cut deep 


This Shelf-Emptying Sale means business 
—no beating abeut the bud—sailed right in 
with decisive price reductions on: all surplus 
lots, odd and broken lines, choice Dry Goods 
—with determination that can’t help but 
affect your self-interest favorably, 

Write about goods you’re inter- 
ested in, and get evidence of it. 

$1.00 to $1.50 handsome Foulard Silks, 
aes to $1.00 ones, 50C.—5o0c. and 

. ones, 35c. 

Odd lots, 25c. to 35c. 

Madras, 15¢. 

Fine Imported Dimities and Cotton Fou- 
lards, 15¢. 

Great lot of good, pretty, and useful Wash 
Goods under price—§c., 6% C., 7%c. yard. 

Large odd lot 50c. to 75§c. Woolen Suit- 
ings, 35¢. 

Shirt Waists, Shirt Waist Gowns, Wash 
Gowns, Cloth Suits and Coats—surplus goods 
in all departments—reduced in a way it’s 
worth your while to write and find out.about. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 











fine Imported 











THIS AUTOGRAPH 18 WEYER ON 
* coon SHADE-ROLLER 











SEND TO 
H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 




















| for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 














